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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
VICTOR: FLECHTER, GLENDALE FEMALE COLLEGE, a. 
Teacher of Violin. (from the nas High School ot Bcd in costal devartoneet. end tier) ay 
Music, Berlin). No. 349 w Ninth Street. Cincinnati. Potter, D.D.. President. - ' 
MISS OSEPHINE H. HOL BROOK, ; 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar, and Vocalization. : : = 


Best references given. Address 326 George Street, CINCINNATI 


Ci inci innati, Ohio. 


Bet eac her of eras. ESE, Street. x C 0 N S ER VATOR y OF. MUSIC: 


OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), . —— * oom 
No. 49 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 
eS iain — a The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public, 


“AL EX. HAIG (V iolinist), as well as by the highest musical authorities, been 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private Par- | acknowledged as one of the first Musical Institu- 
tions. 


ties. Orders left with John Church & Co. 
AR MIN W. DOERNER, Students can enter daily during the Summer term 
444 Broadway, or care of John Charch & Co., as well as during the school year. 


wre te Cincinnati, O. aaa 2 Young ladies from a distance ean board in the in- 

“MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, stitution and pursue their studies er the per- 

Teacher of Piano. Address 30 Richmond Street, Cin- | sonal supervision: of the Directress. Certificates 
are granted to students competent to teach. 


cmnnati, OF 
PROF. WENDEL L SCHIEL, Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools, Instruct- | BAUR, Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
or of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address Chase Av- of Music, 71 West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
enue, | E ast Ww ainut Hills, Cc ity. 





MISS PATTI TH¢ )RNDICK, 
Covington, CINCINNATI 


Teacher of Piano, No. 1103 Scott Street, 
Ky , orcare John Church & Co. 


‘PROF, JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of y\) 


the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 











same for Church or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co. BOS Race Street. 
‘ ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), ; All branches of music taught. Pupils can enter 
a3 Webster Street. Orders left with John Church & Co. | any time, and non-residents can secure board in 
MISS S. E. NEWMAN the building. Circular and special information 
Teacher of Piano and Organ, 166 West Seventh Street, | Smt on application to 
MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
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Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 


receive prompt attention. Py 
MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano), DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
ane Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 
ne Music; desires engagement in Church WARREN, OHIO. 
Choir. Will accept a limited number of Concert en- 
. An Institution Devoted Exelasively to the 
gagements, © Leave orde ors W with John Church & Co. Study of Music, embracing systematic courses 
CHARLES BAETENS. of study in Voice, Theory, and all Instruments in use 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, | i” the ¢harch, Parlor, Orchestra and Brass 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at Sight. Band, established 1869. Fall Term begins Septem- 
Address 452 Elm St. ber 12. Send for an Elegant Catalogue to 




















MRS. H. KITCHELL, _ JUNIUS DANA, See’y. 
Teacher ot Vocal and Instrumental Music. No. 345 
Race Street, é seg 
HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. SURE TO PLEASE. 


THEO, HOLLE, 


Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. Address 545 
Ww alnut Street. 
JNO. A. BROEKHOVEN EN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition, and Instru- 
mentation. Voces al and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Resi sider nce, 402 Race Street. 
A. KLEIMEYER, 


No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. Orders left 
‘ith h in Chu h rch & ¢ Cc ° 
Bes For Every Department. 





MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with a 
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Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Fiute, Violin, Viola, Violon- Book of Praise................. 40 “ 100 
cello, Singing, and Thoro h-bass. Residence Green- : 
pane Street, Corryville.. tad eonmmcboe | Se neem Oe ° Mae 
“HI Good as Gold.......----.---...... 30 “ 100 








HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 W ‘alnut Sreet, or John | Good as Gold (words only).. 10 “ 100 
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MISS KATE SCHMIDT, Songs for Little Folks..... 30 100 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Lig eg fee °f | Can be ordered through any Bookseller or Music 


Vocal and Instrumental Music. with Johr 2 
Chure hé& Co. racy J Dealer. Add postage if ordered by Mail. 





F. Ww ERN ER ‘(Steinbrecher), 
Ne. 7 West Ninth Street, Teacher of Music. Orders WwW 

left with 1 John Church & Co. BIGLO & MAIN, 
~~ "“CFHARLES WARREN, 76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Rando!ph Street, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach Flute, Guitar, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. -_- . 
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send us a copy of your advyertise- 


ment, and we will tell you (free of pee” Be that you get the “ EXCELSIOR.” 


charge) what will be the best possible 















FOR LARGE AND SMALL 


ORCHESTRA. 


WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may alse be effectively performed 
with Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet, and Piano; 
first and second Violin, Cornet, and Piano; first 
and second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, Bass, and 
sae. The first Violin part contains all the mel- 
ody. 


INSTRUMENTATION. 
Large Orchestra, 16 Instruments. 


First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first 
and second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, 
Trombone, first and second French Horns, ’Cello, 
Large and Small Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Violo, Bass, Flute, first 
and second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone, and 
Piano Forte. Parties ordering small Orchestra can 
have Drum Parts instead of Piano if desired. 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


Violin and Piano...... ; ee Cents. 

"iolin, Cornet, and Piano 36 

r irst Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clar- 
ionet, Bass, and Piano 

9 Instruments (Small Orchestra) with- 
out Piano. 

10 Instruments (Small Orchestra) inelud- 

ing Piano. . 

15 custrumente (Large Orchestra) with- 

out Piano. 

16 Instruments (Large Orchestra) includ. 





BO DEON. . 05 cshouge | comb ubbeseuss 
Duplicate Parts, 10 cts. each; Piano Parts, 15 cts. each, 
Any 6 Numbers for Small Orchestra,..... . $2.00 Net. 
«3 “ “ Large “ ER es" $2.00 “ 

1 pattem urke—'* Forest Shades,” Kral 
1 az * Forest Shades,’’............ r 

2 aa SE Comes, Easy Goes,’’......... Faust 

i Oe ascot,’’...... Se atatih -Seydel 

‘ altzes—** The Charmer,”’ sees call -Waldteufel 
. os peeks e 

6 Pol wats of my Heart,”’ Pahrbach 

7 } ae tae Billee Taylor,’’ Seydel 

ad. ee renee: Seydel 

9 “Eight Reels and digs,” . omnes dodo shanae Malloi 

10 Laneers—‘‘ Emmet’ Herman 


(Introduce ings the most popular a airs of J. K. Emmet.) 
11 Polka—‘* My Own Polka -.+...- Faust 
12 Medley—‘*‘ Selections from Go: sumed, w+... Gabriel 
13 poy sence ws en, .. Suppe 
\** Traume umann 

14 ‘Funeral March,’’ ‘Chopin dnaet by Cox 


15 Quadrille—‘* Entre Nouws,’’.................. Faust 
1g |Garfield Requiem March................. Murray 

) Gavotte—‘ ¥ ER Ee Kottaun 
17 uadrille—** estward Bound,’’......... . Brooks 
18 altzes—‘‘Sirenes,’’................. -- Waldteufel 
19 Galop—‘‘ Fashion ble — all ...+.+ Herman 
20 Polka Mazurka—'* Zingara, ere ee re Faust 

\ Polka—*‘ Dot on the I, Ae _ Strauss 


Sere 
BELLAK’S 
PIANO METHOD. 


A revised and enlarged edition is now ready of 


BELLAK’S 


EXCELSIOR PIANO INSTRUCTOR. 


Containing, in addition to the elementary depart- 
ments, a large and earefully-selected repertory of 





~~ MADAME CAROLINE RIVE, , é 
If you think of expending fifty or | piano music of the most popular kind, for teachers’ 
No. 431 West Sixth Street, Teacher of Vocal ‘and Instru- one hundred dollars in advertising, | use. 
i Price, $1.00; paper cover, 75c. 








HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, GEO. P. ROWELL & CO’ 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. ING BUREAU, 10 Spruce Street, 





10 cents_for i GoNewb thi novi JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
York. . Cincinnati, 0. 
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PRESENTS FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE MOST SUITABLE PRESENT CERTAINLY IS 
~—THE— 


Marvelous organinA 





This instrument is a wonderful triumph of inven- 
tive skill, and the most perfect mechanical instru- 
ment that the world has ever seen, both in operation 
and effect; it plays any tune in the most perfect 
manner. 

No knowledge of music necessary—a child can operate it. 

In point of beauty the Organina is really an orna- 
ment; the case is handsomely gilt decorated, black 
walnut, with nickel-plated trimmings, and curved 
plate glass panel, showing the very interesting ac- 
tion and operation of the automatic fingers and 
valves. 

Organina, with selection of music, 
ceipt of $10. 

Descriptive c atalogue and list of music for Organ- 
ina sent free upon application. 


sent upon re- 





WE HAVE ALSO RECEIVED A LARGE STOCK OF 


MUSICAL BOXES 


WHICH ARE ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


PRESENTS, 





Smant Music Boxes. 


Playing from one to four tunes, $1.00 to $5.00. 


Mrprum 81z® Music BoxpTs. 


In plain and elegantly inlaid rosewood cases; play- 
ing four, six, and eight tunes. Prices from $15.00 


LARGE Music Boxrs. 


Playing six, eight, and ten tunes. Mandoline Ex- 
ressive, Sublime Harmonies; also, with Bells, 
rums, and Zither attachments. Price from #45. ae 


50.00. 

Upon application we will send descriptive List of | 
Music Boxes with names of tunes, which will en- 
"ig to make your selection the same as from 
stock, 





Our stock of GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE | 
is one of the largest in the country, and as we make | 
we are en- | 


this branch of our business a specialty, 
abled in many respects to offer inducements oyer 


other houses. 
CoRNETS 


Of the most celebrated makers, such as, Courtois, 
Distin & Besson, as well as medium quality instra- 
ments we kee constantly in stock 
line of other Musical Instruments, such as: 


Violins, Violas, Violoncelios, Double Basses, 
Bones, Guitars p momoes Zithers, Harps, Flutes, 
Piccolos P Flageolets, Clarionets, Flageo- 
lets, 2, Drums, Cymbals, Bugles, Trum 
Post - ‘Rererdee ns, Harmonicas, ews 
, Triangles, Tuning Forks, —_ Pipes, 
Tentng Ta ere Metron nes Casta- 
and Guitar Cases. res, — og en 
pe om ny iota, Music Stands, etc., ete. 


not 1 to prove acceptable, and will be a source of 
leasure in the home and social circle, long after 
e holidays are over. 


Send for price lists and catalogue to 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
CINCINNATI. 


A present selected from the above list can | 


y also, a comple _ 


John Church & Co.'s 
THREE YEARS SYSTEM 


PIANO ® ORGAN 
_ Renting) 


S ang i oe) 
4 28T2 4 aa 


) th 


bile 


becomes THE PROPERTY OF THE 
PARTY RENTING IT, « 


of 


anh 


s¢ 


Z the CNG 


», provided each 
quarter's Rent shall have been regu- 
larly paid in advance. 


, 


the th rQ "Ca 


y 


Pi 2 » ws Vort 12 WATT, Son ym 
aia 4’ ¢ Co, iC ¥ 4ii0U1i2 
$25, Ongan: » from $10 per 
vTr , . 
quarter. We have constant- 
4Y in Stock a large 2nd va2- 
yey . y rQVNA Pr Mans f Dy s , > 
£4iCWu aoodUs ili P O] Lt LlaNOSs 
nd Organs from which to 
8eieCCT AiQaAILress 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 West Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 





SOMETHING NEW 


FOR 


DAY, 





CHURCH, SABBATH SCHOOL CONCERTS, AND 
FOR SABBATH USE. 
Is an ORATORIO CANTATA 
based upon Scripture. It is per- 
PALM especially fer the exercises of 
FLORAL SUNDAY, HARVEST SUNDAY, 
Etc., ETC. 
The words and songs, by Hezek1an BuTTer 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
Will find in “UNDER THE PALMS” just what 


UNDER THE PALMS 
fectly adapted to the needs of Sun- 
CHRISTMAS, 
worTH, are of a high standard of Sabbath School 
they have long sought for. 


| 
| 


| etc., 


THES 


Tot Dons Musie Co, 


156 STATE ST., CHIGAGO, ILL. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
Musical Merchandise. 


The Root & Music Co. feel proud of 


their acquisition of the Hazelton Bros. Piano, 


Sons 


which they report is the most honestly made 


piano in America. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


1882—-EASTER MUSIC—1882 


BRIGHT, 


EASTER CAROLS 


SPIRITED, CHARMING 





By Dr. Gro. F. Root ', SHERWIN, an 
R. Mt =i a 
Price 5 ets. each by mail; 50 ets. per aoze or 
| 83 per hundred by express. Easter Annual for 


1881, same price 


NEW ANTHEMS. 


FOR CHOIRS. 


CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. 
by W. F. SHERWIN, 50 cts. 


THE LORD IS RISEN IN DEED —(Chorus 
form), introducing the hymn,“ Crown Him with 
Many (rowns.—By W. F. Sherwin, 5 ets, 


—With Solos 


Easter Music from al! Authors in 
great variety. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


Organ Voicing and Tuning. 
AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR ALL ORGANISTS. 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, 
voicing and repairing. 


All the mysteries of the art fully illustrated 
and explained, 





wate BY GEO. F. ROOT. 
THE day Schools, and is designed 
| SUNDAY EVENING, ANNIVERSARY D 
poetry, and the music is bright, simple and lasting. 
| Price, 30c. by mail, $3 a dozen, by express 


*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


ce MENDELSSOHN ; 
fA MEMOIR,” 


By Ferdinand Hillier. 


This charming volume contains a most graceful | 
sketch of the life of a great musician and pure man. | 
The appearance of the book is in unison with the na- | 
ture of its contents, making it a most acceptable | 
wv book for musical people. Bound in cloth, 


1.50. 
Sent to any address, on receipt of price. 








JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 





This little manual will save many a vexatious 
| delay, and will make the studious organist largely 
if not wholly, inde pe ndent of the « ity a r, who is 
expensive and often dilatory 
A careful study of this book will obviate the n« 
cessity of sending to town ra tuner ever) 


the organ gets out of order 


Country Organists will jind it invaluable. 


Here are some of the points treated: Organ con- 
struction; tools for voicing and tuning; materials 
used for pipes; pressure and pitch; voicing metal 
work; chamber scales; principal, diapason, fifteenth 
and other stops; their character, et voicing 
stopped, and flute work; wood and metal; pedal 
stops; management of reed stops; tuning, bearing, 


or temperament; order of tuning stops, etc., etc., ete. 


The book has numerous cuts of mechanical 


. appa 
ratus, tools, action, etc. 


Price 30 cts, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0, 


Uniform with the True Piano Tuner. 




















THE DOOR OF DEATH IS THE DOOR TO LIFE. 




















H. BUTTERWORTH. * FOR MALE VOICES, (Suitable for EASTER, or BURIAL SERVICES.) W. F. SHERWIN. 
Gently, but with distinct utterance. 
b iat and 2d Tenor. a Yael p=. 
: oe —cnapersaspinncsvone--caerghaein em anncioalioad —s— ——_— —— ——— 
- ———___———_— - “te o—t- —-- > 


1. As the timid feet of the Magdalene came To the tomb of the Lord in the | silence of | night. | The morning enkindled its 
2. While yet was silent and lone the night, While yet was the dome of heavy -en | starred, | From the throne on high cane 
3. O Mary of Magdala! thou shalt hear Thy sweet name breathed by the | Lord a- | gain, | And worship his feet as 

Ist and 2d Bass. 
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To oor - Se ___. e. 
SS eer ae es = a 
ba me 2 RT RES RE a —++}-— WE Ge eT mail a 
rosy flame, And erystal stars paled in the | 0 - rient | light. The darkness fled like the darkness of sin, The silent 
the angel of light, And the tomb of the Lord of | Life un - | barred. | Then the women came to the garden in awe, As the flush 
| they draw anear, To lift from thy bosom its load of pain. Our friends may vanish, the tomb may close, And bitter. 
5 cranes amen, roe aN > —— Sx) Lk” RR ee 
Cane ieerenmanercenes remre Pa en “e* 5 eee eee = — 
ae my rareceeron 7 rez _— 
——— - 
+ Ys — iaeda — $72 - a —————E 
tt 2.> —B- OE A A A Acme oc wren oT 
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Ht -b 5 — mee tere mre le = ree : eo 
— ——_— : - - - a —————— $$$ —__— —_— -_—_— — — 
| light rose like the | gos- pel | day; | Lo! the tomb wasopen! And nought therein of the Lord of Life but the cere-ments | lay! 
of morn on the far hills | shone; | Seeking the dead ’mid the living, and saw But the empty rock and the | seal - ed | stone. 
| ness wage in our | hearts its | strife, | They have risen in Jesus,and live with those Who have passed thro’ the por- | death to | life! 
| ro 2 tals of | 
— SS ee _— = SS — - a 
ss es =res 
FRO AOE ne ks Ema a ae 
ninccioan te p— = WL a SR: ee REL: Re ie = 
A beautiful effect is produced by giving Ist Tenor to Alto, (an octave lower than apparently written,) and giving Tenors the 2d oo yg and Ist Bass, 
oe Accom panists should remember that the Tenor clef indicates a pitch an octave lower than the Treble clef, and play accordin 
Copyright, 1882, by Joun Cuurcn & Co, 
THE DOOR OF DEATH IS THE DOOR TO LIFE. Concluded. 
ee, — sa TT a 
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‘Afte 1&2. Then Ma-ry wept at death’s si - lent door, And waged with the doubt of her heart a strife; And knew not the promise, that 
After 3. Then weep no more at death’s si - lent door, Nor wage with the doubt of thy heart a strife; Re -mem- ber the promise, that 


ark aa a ~! ae SS >.» to — oo ea a i 2 2225: 
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‘“‘ey - er-more The door of death is the door to life!” Oh, ye who weep atdeath’ssi - lent door, And 
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wage with the doubts of your hearts a strife, The Lord is risen! and ev - er-more The door of deathis the door to life! 
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AT LAST. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


When on my day of life the night is falling, 

And in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 

My feet to paths unknown. 


Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay ; 

O Love divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay! 


Be near me when all else is from me drifting, 

Earth, sky, home’s pictures, days of shade and shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting, 

The love which answers mine. 





I have but Thee, O Father! Let Thy spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold ; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm | merit, 

No street of shining gold. 


Suffice it if—my good and ill unreckoned, 
And both forgiven through Thy abounding grace— 

I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place. 


Some humble door among the many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 
And flows forever through heaven's green expansions 
The river of Thy peace. 


There from the music round about me stealing 
I fain would learn the new and holy song. 
And find, at last, beneath the trees of healing, 
The life for which I long. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 
—_____.- 2 ___ 


SEVERAL THINGS. 


S the writer understands it, ‘‘form,” as a musical term has 
reference to rhythmic structures, and is not properly applicable 
to the differing sentiments of the different verses of a song, 

nor to their musical setting as a means of expressing such senti- 
ments. 

The writer in the March Vistror, of the article entitled ‘‘ The 
True Song Form,” did not, however, probably intend to be strictly 
technical in his language, and the A kn of the above is not so 
much criticism as explanation. 

In the same spirit we would say that music without words is not 
the vehicle of definite thought (such as words can express), but 
rather of emotion more or less defined, according to the nature of 
the music. Sing or play the following melody: 





3-sta-e—s 
8-e—} p——e- 











It is clearly on the bright side, but it does not designate any one 
of the thousands of bright things that exist, and that it might prop- 
erly express. It does not say “the flowers are beautiful,” nor “let 
us go to the woods,” nor “rejoice! they're coming home again.” 
It expresses no definite thought, only in a somewhat vague way, a joy- 
fulemotion. When, however, words (expressing a definite thought) 
are added, then both thought and effection or emotion are joined. 

Other melodies might be given, some clearly sad, some martial, 
some danceful (excuse the coining), but each would express no 
exact thought; if called upon to give in words what each said, a 
dozen persons would give a dozen translations, no two would be 
alike, and all would be fanciful. 

Midway between the more decided melodies are many most ser- 
viceable ones that express equally quite varying sentiments. This 
point was made clear in the editorial on this subject in the 





last Visitor. What the writer wishes most to emphasize in this 
article is the following: 





All music is flexible, or rather elastic, as to the emotions it can 
express and excite 

Not only can the decidedly joyful tune be used to express the 
thousand phases of joyfulness, but the resources of the art can 
often compel it to do good and legitimate service in the expression 
of emotions of an entirely different character, such as courage, 
boldness, confidence, ete. 

Foremost among the resources of the art is the power of the 
singer to make use of different qualities of tone in his singing. 
Just as in the natural speaking of common life, his “ clear” quality 
of tone will make the melody express joyfulness, and his “ somber” 
tone will make the same melody sad. The singer who understands 
his art would no more need another melody in order to change his 
“expression” than he would need to send for another man to 
speak joyfully for him after he had been sad 

Of course all this refers to the midway melodies or common 
songs, for they were evidently in the mind of the writer of the 
article referred to. 

That some songs of varying sentiments can be better set by 
having different music for each verse is true, but many such at- 
tempts have been failures, the good music for the first verse having 
been replaced by poorer and less expressive music for the second 
or third, to Say nothing of the loss of the power there often is in 
the recurrence of the familiar strain. Geo. F. Roor, 


SENSITIVE MUSICIANS. 


BY W. F. SHERWIN. 





N every hand, and especially since the late troubles at the 

College of Music, we hear complaints that “ musicians are 

sensitive,” an expression which is almost tautological, for if a 
person is not sensitive he cannot be a musician, because he has not 
the power to distinguish the subtleties of tones and the beauties of 
harmonic combinations. 

We do not object, therefore, to the charge that musicians are sen- 
sitive, but we do protest, in behalf of a long suffering and noble army 
of martyrs, against the usual meaning attached to that phrase. Popu- 
lar prejudice tenaciously holds that musicians, taken together, 
are morbidly sensitive and quarre lsome, when the fact is that they are, 
as a whole, the best natured class of people in the world, the most 
generous and whole-souled, readiest to share with the needy, first to 
weep with the mourner or rejoice with the joyous, getting the 
maximum of enjoyment from the minimum of capital, and flooding 


| the world with sunshine as they go. 


“Sensitive?” Soare others. The most sensitive man in our circle 
of acquaintance is not a musician, does not know one tune from 
another, and is the able editor of one of the best religious papers 
in the land. All who accomplish much in art, science or literature, 
are and must in the nature of things be sensitive, but we can con- 
ceive that one might make a “corner” in stocks, run a railroad, or 
manage a pork-packing establishment, without being possessed of 
that element of character. 

It is not so much that there is a wide difference in the make-up 
of people, as in the circumstances which bring that diffe rence conspicur usly 
into view. We gather a choir, grand chorus, or orchestra. Each 
member is required so far to ignore his own preferences, tastes and 
convictions that all shall be subordinate to the will of one person, 
under whose direction every one shall move in exact accordance 
with the will of the leader, with more than military precision and, 
as Joseph Cook would say, ‘in perfect harmony with his environ- 
ments.” And all this is to be done “in the bright, keen sunlight of 
publicity,” where the slightest departure from absolute unity is 
sharply noted 

Now let any other body of professional or non-professional people 
be brought together under the same requirements, and see what will 
come of it. Gather in separate groups for six days, fifty each of 
ministers, doctors, lawyers, editors and musicians. putting the same 
conditions for each, and we guarantee that there will be less real bro- 
therly love shown in the first group, sharper cutting of each other in 
the second, more wrangling in the third and harder “ giving them 
scissors’ in the fourth, than would appear in the fifth group in six 
months! 

Only a few evenings since, the writer was sitting in conversation 
with two very eminent and most estimable D.Ds., when one said in 
response to a remark that a certain person was a good singer but 
a poor leader, “ you musical people do say such unkind things of 
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each other.” ‘Ten minutes afterward the two were discussing a 
letter received from another eminent preacher, when the same 
voice pronounced him “ good in some things but unendurably given to | 
cant;” which was nota very unjust putting, but why so much worse 
if a musician had said it? 

How the physicians hacked and blistered each other concerning 
the treatment of the late President. Let a minister change his 
denominational views, no matter which way, and note the galling 
fire from his late brethren as they certify to his never having been 
considered of much accountany way. Or let an editor be suggested 
for some high office, and observe the general rising of quills on the 
backs of the fraternity. 

We are not disposed to allude to these things in any censorious 
spirit; we only mention them as tending to prove the justness of a 
New Englander’s observation made years ago, that “ arter all there's 
a good deal o’human nature in every body,” and to call attention to 
the injustice of the claim that musical people are, in these respects, 
sinners above all others. 

But what if a musician’s nervous system is delicately organized 
and finely strung; is there any good reason why a pachyderm should 
brusquely drive a coach and four at random through all his tender- 
est sensibilities? Is such a proceeding indicative of any thing 
better than selfishness? Why shall a man who knows little or 
nothing of music assume to dictate concerning that art to one who 
has devoted his life-time to its careful, conscientious study and 
practice, and then the latter be reproached if he “shows sensitive- 
ness ?” 

sut,” said a gentleman in the car this morning, “they are so 
egotistic; they think they know.” Very well we require that a 
carpenter shall “ think he knows” how to build a house; that the 
pastor of a church shall feel sure that he has prepared himself 
“rightly to divide the word of truth;” that a surgeon shall “think 
he knows” just where and when to cut—but we do not call that 
egotism on their part. 

There may be an overbearing manner or other offensive assertion 
of self-superiority, which is censurable, but the simple fact that a 
man who is set to do a work goes about it as if he “thought he 
knew” how it should be done, affords not the slightest pretext for 
the charge of egotism. 

Theodore Thomas ought to know about orchestras by this time. 
Carl Zerrahn must be a stupid if he has not a right to “ think he 
knows” about conducting oratorios, after twenty-five years of con- 
tinuous success with the Handel and Haydn Society. Max Maretzek 
has lived to little purpose if he does not know about Italian Opera, 
and that he can’t give it in New York as it ought to be done, with- 
out losing a fortune. When Otto Singer or Arthur Mees gives ample 
proof of special ability in handling a great chorus, or George E. 
Whiting in organ playing, or any other musician, in any department 
of music either as a seience or an art, shall achieve a good measure 
of success, why must his personal belief that “ he knows” how to 
do that thing be charged to egotism, any more than Spurgeon’s be- 
lief that he can preach well, or Wm. M. Evarts’ conviction that he 
knows a law-point or two? 

Brethren, let us be calm! and while about it let us be just. There 
are in the New Testament some pithy and pungent allusions to 
‘‘metes’ and “beams” which would make profitable reading for 


all of us, 
>> > -->——- 


THE MUSIC OF TO-DAY. 


FROM A LECTURE BY REY. C. W. WENDTE, 





During the century or more which stretches from Handel to 
Beethoven; the development of music was unequaled in this or in 
any of the arts. The imposing figures of the great musicians, and 
the number and importance of their works—so various in form and 
yet so pervaded by one spirit and aim—all present us with a picture 
of human greatness we must ever look back upon with admiration 
and gratitude. 

How poor in comparison seems the musical culture of these latter 
days! The barrenness of invention, the degeneracy of musical 
forms in our time, make us feel sometimes as if the musical art had 
been exhausted by the great tonemasters, and was without any 
future promise or growth 

It would be strange indeed if the latest developed, most spiritual 
and free of the arts should so soon be brought to perfection. Schol- 
ars prove to us by mathematical processes how infinite and practi- 
cally inexhaustible are the possible tone-combinations in musical 
scienee. 

“ Although the human voice has only nine perfect tones ( in differ- 
ent octaves), it is able to produce 17,592,186,044,415 different 
sounds.” The profoundest mathematical fancy can not conceive 
any thing like this; but what a hint it gives us of the vast reach 





and range of song! Truly, “they are more in number than the 
waves of the sea,” 

So, too, the melodies which, now as ever, well up out of the hearts 
of the people and the composer’s imagination, prove that the crea- 
tive power is not dead—it is only latent and suppressed. There are 
particular and sufficient reasons existing in the conditions of our 
times why it should not be as musically productive as the age which 
preceded it 

In the first place we must remember that in human history, as 
well as in the world of nature, all periods of great productivity are 
followed by others in which the creative instinct seems slight and 
feebie. In Italy, after the great renaissance of painting and sculpture 
which flowered in the noble works of a De Vinci, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo and their fellow artists, there came a long era of imitation 
in which few original or powerful works were produced. The Eliza- 
bethan age in English literature, with its Shakspeare, Bacon, Jonson 
and the rest, was followed by a long period of mediocrity and dull- 
ness. So in the history of German music, the very fruitfulness of 
that astonishing and classic century in great men and great works 
seems to have exhausted for a time the productive powers of the 
nation most devoted to this gentle and humanizing art. An inter- 
val of rest and recuperation must ensue before it can again concen- 
trate its ideal forces in new galaxies of genius and works of 
immortal beauty. 

Again, the conditions and circumstances of the age we live in are 
singularly unfavorable to artistic productiveness. It is an age of 
material improvement, rather than ideal growth 

Nearly all the great masters were the sons of musicians, reared 
amid musical influences and stimulated to productivity by the art- 
life around them. Our New World interest in music seems slight 
in comparison. To be sure we boast of conservatories and colleges 
and festivals. “ But one swallow does not make a summer,” and it 
will take a half century at the present rate of progress before we 
can hope to equal the musical life of Germany. 


THE NEW SCHOOL IN MUSIC, 


A third reason for the present unproductivity in music is the dis- 
loyalty of musicians themselves to the approved rules of musical 
science and the noblest traditions of their art. The tendancy 
among leading artists in our day is to ignore the classical forms 
which the genius of the great composers developed and established, 
to look upon them as so many limitations to their genius and bar- 
riers to progress in music. But what are forms in music, but the 
necessary, unalterable, organic development of the tuneful art it- 
self. Give up these and you fall back into incoherent, vague and 
transcendental rhapsodies, meaning nothing and leading nowhere. 
Emancipation from forms in human society relegates it back to 
savagery. The negation of form in poetry results in the inanities 
of a Walt. Whitman. 

Similarly, music divorced from artistic precedents and canons falls 
into rhythmic extravagances and wild vagaries, which even the 
genius of a Wagner can not ennoble or make enduring. The high 
example of Beethoven shows us that not by rashly dissolving the 
inherited forms, but by building upen them and continuing to 
develop them organically, truly new creations are possible. 

It is a great misfortune for music that in the hands of impatient 
and radical innovators it should be made to undertake problems for 
which it is unfitted by its very nature. Thus, in its lyric forms, in 
symphony and song, such composers as Schumann, Franz Lisat, 
Berlioz strive to make it the expression of their own intensely sub- 


jective natures. ‘They seek to utter in their compositions the intel- 


lectual unrest, the morbid feeling, the transcendental yearning, the 
very discord and suffering of their own inharmonious, dreamy, un- 
happy natures. On the other hand, Wagner and his school strive 
to force the musical art beyond its natural and just limits, and in 
their epical creations seek to make it yield us also the effects of 
painting and sculpture. But these limitations which divide the arts 
from each other, are inherent and necessary. ‘To blur out the dis- 
tinction between them only leads to confusion and the loss of all 
that is most characteristic and delightful in each. Music can 
never be made to express definite ideas or logical processes. That 
is the task of philosophy. There are other departments of art 
which belong to poetry, to painting, and to sculpture, and on which 
music can not trench without losing its own identity and forfeiting 
its higher influence on the human soul. Yes, there are experiences 
and moods in the depth of man’s nature which can never be ex- 
wnt but only felt in the mystie recesses of the soul, where the 
1uman and divine spirit meet in blissful communication. There- 
fore, the first requirment for the music of our day is a return to 
the original simplicity, naturalness and artistic unity of the great 
composers. Like them, it must recognize the necessity of principles 
in art, and that the true artist, like the true philosopher, is known 
by a wise limitation. 
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MODERN MUSIC AND RELIGION, 


The last reason I shall give for the low estate of music in our day 
is the decadence of the religious sentiment which was once its chief 
inspiration, and to which its highest performances were dedicated. 
We are in the midst of a mighty, though gradual and peaceful, 
religious revolution, a change of theological opinions mediated by 
inventions aud sciences, and the increase of intelligence and per- 
sonal independence in our day. It is a transfer, as I sinoerely 
believe, from one set of affirmations to another equally assuring 
and constructive. But until this religious transformation be com- 
pleted an interregnum of doubt, discouragement and unfaith must 
result like that in which we find ourselves to-day. This condition 
of things is particularly unfavorable to the arts,which in all ages 
and among all peoples have found in religion their chief inspiration. 
Until new and well-defined ideals and constructive forces again take 
possession of man’s soul, music will continue to be isolated. It 
suffers to-day because it is without its true consecration and em- 
ployment in that nursery of the people's ideals—the Church. Form- 
erly the old beliefs inspired the noblest music. To-day we repeat 
the classic music, in hopes to be reinspired with the old beliefs, but 
in vain; and so the Passions, Masses, Requiems and Oratorios of 
the masters, leaving the Church, pilgrim to the Music Hall, where 
they are performed to an audience of connoisseurs and pleasure 
seekers, who coolly criticise the lofty strains with which the great 
composers sought to fire the imagination and move the hearts of 
their fellow-mortals. And so it will remain until the soul of man, 
with reborn faith and joy, seeks to voice once more its spiritual 
emotions, and music finds again its true mission as the “ lungs” of 
devotion, the sublime expression of man's divinest hopes and deep- 
est prayer. k 

That happy time may come sooner or later than we imagine, 
but until it comes, how much there is to enjoy and learn in what 
the masters have bequeathed us. Let us reverently study their 
works and take to heart the lesson of their lives. Let us not fall 
into the current delusion that he alone is musical who is expert in 
vocal and instrumental performances. A man may be an accom- 
plished player or singer, and yet know little or nothing of music. 

We may not be able to do either, and yet have a large acquaint- 
ance with the laws of harmony, the development of music, and its 
schools and tendencies. Mere mechanical practice, without this 
knowledge, deadens the intellect and weakens the moral nature. 
He only who combines both knowledge and facility, theory and 
practice, can be called a musician, and can enter into the full 
possession of the art of arts. 
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“METHOD” IN SINGING. 


N view of the very general misunderstanding of the term 
“method” as used in regard to singing, the Chicago Sunday 
Herald has thought proper to invite one of our leading vocal 

teachers to rise and explain. Hence the following from Mr. Fred- 
eric W. Root: 

To define “method,” as used in voice culture, according to the 
popular apprehension of the term, we must classify its many shades 
of meaning under two headings, one relating to the product of vocal 
study as exemplified in the singer, and the other having reference 
to the introductory exercises and studio drill conducted by the 
teacher. 

The phrase “ pure Italian method” is the shibboleth of the pro- 
fessor of vocalization. It would seem to commit the craft to the 
opinion that “method” means the result of study rather than a 
plan of work; for how could method be “ pure” while the student's 
efforts were yet in their crude beginning? and how could one apply 
the distinctive epithet “Italian” to those early stages of vocal 
evolution which can hardly differ materially as long as the anatomy 
of throats remains the same in all countries? But nobody seems to 
know exactly what the “pure Italian method” is. Neither do 
teachers often succeed in raising pupils to the exalted perfection 
implied by the phrase. In spite of these inconveniences, however, 
“pure Italian method "must be retained as a trade-mark by those 
who would be of the very elect; and if, considering it as denoting 
a final result, we can neither explain it ourselves nor exemplify it 
in our pupils, we can at least apply the term to the means used in 
striving for such exemplification. 

No two teachers strive in the same manner and by the same plan. 

Therefore the “pure Italian method” becomes multiplied and 
diversified to a bewildering extent, being transformed now into 
a bludgeon for the scoffer; now into a sugar-plum for the student ; 
now into the Veiled Prophet for the public, and now into priest- 
ly paraphernalia for the instructor. 

_In the meantime, however, some become tired of the mystifica- 
tions of this great protean show, and begin to peer curiously behind 


the scenes. An enterprising paper determines to encourage such 
investigation, and convokes us to a symposium upon “ method.” 
That method” alone has been propounded for discussion, and not 
» Italian method,” shows that in this case enterprise has been duly 
seasoned with discretion. The noun by itself furnishes a problem 
knotty enough for the musical world. The adjective would com- 
plicate it most cruelly. 

As to the conorete mystery known as the “ pure, etc., etc.,” I 
shudder at the thought of being shut up in a room alone with it 
long enough to write an article about it. (I wouldn’t mind seeing 
somebody else tackle it though!) Seriously, 1 do not see how we 
can, without inconvenience, confine the term method to smaller 
limits than those assigned above. 

The singer’s method is a bundle of habits in which the physical 
organism puts forth the vocal effort. 

The teacher's method is the means of establishing thuse habits. 

General usage gives equal sanction to both significations 

My own personal use of the term applies it to the singer only. 
In speaking of the teacher's work | prefer to employ the word 
system. A very common perversion of the term “method ” consists 
in using it to express one’s individual taste regarding a voice. The 
natural timbre of a voice may be agreeable to one and disagreeable to 
another; but such considerations should of course, not enter into a 
judgment of a singer's method. 

Within the past month one of the daily papers of this city has 
rendered a verdict of “abominable method” upon two singers who 
have appeared before our public. Here the term method was em- 
ployed in castigating these artists on account of their natural qual- 
ity of tone, or the style of their delivery, or the kind of selections 
rendered, or their carelessness in the matter of intonation. or what- 
ever it was that displeased the critic; decidedly a misuse of the 
word, because, according to the true significance of the term, the 
method of the artists referred to was well nigh perfect, as any 
voice-trainer could see at a glance. Whether the general effect of 
their singing was good or bad was a debatable question, but he who 
took the negative side showed a lack of proper discrimination when 
he summed up his discontent in the phrase “ bad method.” 

This is the main source of confusion in the use of the term 
method. If this is avoided and if the dual significance shown 
above is clearly in the minds of those using the term we need have 
no trouble with it. If we would, by innovation, still further per- 
fect our nomenclature, let method stand only for the singer's 
physical accomplishment, while system does duty as signifying the 
teacher's equipment, and taste, style and such untechnical terms 
are made to cover the remaining ground. 
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HOW TO PLAY BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. 


BY LADY BENEDICT. 


[ Continued from March number. | 


¥ 


We- next have a largo in C, very earnest and pathetic. The 
passionate episode in A-flat commencing bar 25 has a staccato accom- 
paniment, which must be kept quite soft. Just look for a moment 
at bar 37, where the interest reaches a dramatic intensity, 
deepened in bar 39 by the repetition of the phrase p and the substi- 
tution of A-fat for one of the Gs. Several variations are made in 
the second part of the theme on its resumption, but in the first 
portion only one deviation from the original is to be found, viz., in 
bar 7; the alteration is slight, but it has its effect. In bar 74 be- 
gins the introduction in the left hand of part of the melody of the 
episode, now in C, which works up to a great forte. But the climax 
of all that is delicious is reached when, four bars from the end, the 
opening of the subject is given with an accompaniment of descend- 
ing octaves in the bass, and the conclusion thus formed is perhaps 
unequaled in elegance even by the composer himself. 

The allegro, of a cheerful if not exactly of a lively character, con- 
trasts admirably with the /argo, and with the minore, which forms a 
part of it, and is striking by its restlessness, and the occasional 7 
on the first of tke bar. 

Could any thing be more delightful than the rondo, the dainty sub- 
ject of which is each time re-introduced with such exquisite ease as 
to heighten its effect! All the middle part, beginning after the 
first double bar, is difficult to play neatly, and is capital practice 
for the left hand, as it keeps the little fingers at work. You will 
see that the fourth beat is generally accented throughout this por- 
tion. The variation, thirty-seven bars from the end, merits your 
attention, as does also that very remarkable transition to E-natural, 
eight bars farther on. 

22. Op. 31, No. 2, in D minor.—The first movement of this work is 
peculiar on account of the introduction of recitative, which invests 








it with a more or less dramatic interest. ‘This recitatiye is derived 
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from the largo with which the sonata opens, and which forms part | 
of the principal subject. ‘The figure of the (argo is made great use | 
of in the left hand, alternating with a new melody above (see bar 
21 and afterwards). It is best to play all the melody with the left 
hand, crossing for the high notes, and keeping the riglit for the ac- 
companiment. The second subject, beginning in bar 41, is even 
more impassioned than the first, and a forte is reached at bar 68. 
The skips here are tiresome, as the thirds must be firmly played, 
without hesitation. The end of the first part is formed by a little 
piece of double counterpoint, which means that what was above 
becomes the bass, and vice versd. In the second part, at bar 55, we 
have the recitative, and, after a short interruption, it is resumed in 
‘a still more appealing strain. Though these portions are divided 
into bars, and are not to be played regardless of time, still there is 
a certain license in the performance of recitative, which is, in the 
nature of things, a less restricted style than ordinary rhythmical 
writing. In bar 10 from the end use the first finger,for the first 
quaver, but in the three following bars the thumb. 

The adagio must be smooth and tranquil throughout, and this is 
not so easy to manage as it may at first appear, because where 
technical difficulties exist one is apt to play in a more excited way. 
Bar 23, and the other similar ones, may, happily, be simplified as 
follows:—Play those of the triplets which are written in the treble 
clef with the right hand, taking the last three quavers of each bar 
with the left. On the first beat of the next bar the right hand re- 
sumes its own part, except in bar 27, when it would be difficult to 
get down in time, and the first quaver may consequently be taken 
by the left. The passage beginning bar 51, which is a variation of 
the theme, is where you are most likely to fail in keeping smooth, 
and the following arrangement will facilitate it considerably. Play 
the first note of bar 51 exactly as written, but from that point let 
the left hand take up the right hand part, and the right hand play 
the demi-semiquavers, each resuming its own part at bar 52. Simi- 
larly in 43 and 54. In bar 55, the last four demi-semiquavers must 
be played by the left hand. Remember, you must make the theme 
prominent, and keep the accompaniment subdued. 

It has been said that the subject of the a//egrctto was suggested to 
Beethoven by the sight of a horse galloping. and in view of its 
energetic and fiery nature, and its curious rhythm, this seems very 
possible. ‘The figure of the subject is in bar 30 given to the bass, 
and the skip down to the low A is extremely difficult, as also in bar 
38. Then comes the second subject, bar 43, with a cross accent, 
and not a very easy bass, especially a little further on, where there 
is again a skip down for the first of the bar. Take the first quaver 
in the treble of bars 70 and’71 with the thumb, but in bars 76 and 
77 use the first finger for it. After the working out, all very hard 
to play, the return to the*first subject is charmingly brought about. 
Fifty bars from the end we have the theme accompanied by a series 
of As above, which are to be strongly marked. 

23. Op. 78, in. F-sharp.—Six sharps! That, to begin with, is a 
disagreeable pill to swallow, but they form the smallest of the trou- 
bles which await you. However, we need not meet them half way. 
The introduction, consisting of four bars, is easy enough, and 
though played with expression, must be gentle and pensive. Such 
passages as that in bar 14 of the Ad/egro want good fingering and 
great attention, so that each note may be distinct and all equal 
The second subject, in triplets (bar 24), is quite simple and almost 
pastoral. The short working out is built on the leading theme, to 
which you will find one or two references in the left hand, besides 
the fizure of its first three notes being kept up in the bass, with 
continual skips up and down. 

Strangely enough, there is only one other movement—an allegro 
vivace, Which, as its heading indicates, is bright and animated. It 
would almost seem es though the second subject (bar 22), which 
consists entirely of detached semi-tones, had grown out of the first, 
to which it leads back so charmingly, anticipating its first notes. 

3e sure you play these semiquavers in exact time, not clipping the 
first, and lift the fingers quickly, that the other hand may take up 
the note clearly. We have them subsequently reversed, leading to 
a passage in D-sharp,a key which would have nine sharps! It is, of 
course, synonymous on the piano with E-fat, and if you think of it 
as /-fat you'will-find it perhaps easier to remember. All the rest, 
though, as I have have said, excessively difficult, is straightforward. 


iP oo 


ABOUT TEACHING AND TEACHERS, 


Te Visiror aims to be the teacher’s paper as well as the people’s 
paper, and presents the following rules and propositions from 
the Educational Monthiy as indorsing its own oft repeated ideas 

upoa this subject: 





], The good questioner is a teacher, not a mere examiner. He 


questions for the purpose of imparting knowledge, not for finding 
out what the pupil knows. 

2. He asks his questions in the order in which a subject should 
be investigated, making his pupils for the time searchers after 
truth, and himself their leader and guide. 

3. He knows the mind—the order of its growth and the method 
of its thought—and he adapts his work to it. 

4. He exercises all the faculties of the mind, and asks the very 
questions necessary to develop and strengthen them. 

5. He asks few questions. Ie chooses carefully his words. 
Every sentence means something, and every word is the right one. 

6. He wastes no time in delays, but pushes his inquiries with a 
good degree of rapidity, and keeps up the heat of intellectual life 
by rapid and sharp blows. 
7. He knows what he wants, and drives straight to it. He allows 
no side issues, discussions, or irrelevant questions to throw him off 
his track. 

8. He leads his pupils to the mountains of knowledge, where 
they can see truths they never saw before, He shows them new 
views of subiects, so that they are often astonished and delighted. 

9. He never questions for the purpose of displaying his own 
knowledge, but keeps himself in the background, and the truth in 
the fore tront. When he is through, his pupils think of what they 
have been taught, not of the teacher. 

10. He is an enthusiast. He believes in himself enough to give 
him confidence necessary to secure his success. 

11..He never leaves his subject until a definite, clear, concise, 
and conclusive result is reached, This is kept as a valuable addi- 
tion to knowledge. He leaves nothing at loose ends. 


———2.< ao 


AMATEURS. 


BY OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


HE ferocious amateur is a terrible fellow. This creature has 

not the joys of his benign congener. Every thing bores him, 

except his own performance. He listens to music only to 
think how much better he could do it himself. He damns all 
with faint praise. Restless as Noah’s raven, a most fastidious fowl 
is he. Generally a propagandist, he would pull the Messiah from 
its place in the popular heart, to substitute some body's Mass, 
which las the extraordinary merit of never having been heard. It 
is the peculiarity of this d/asé bird to grudge the time spent in 
listening a second time to the same composition. “J'ai été,” but he 
takes care not to go again, This malignant type, this amatoriculus 


ferocissimus, is always concerned with a performance, and with the 


getting up of a program, for making nothing else he helps. to 
make that, whether it be for a private drawing-room, the salon, 
or St. James’ Hall itself. In it are contained the noblest and 
most sacred compositions alike with the most trivial, for such are 
the material by which these people display their proficiency, or ob- 
tain the reputation of always doing “such excellent music” at the 
Z's. Then there is the jealous exclusion of all professionals from 
any pari in which they might win credit. If, indeed, Signor or 
Herr be called in to assist in any prominent way, be sure that his 
name is such as to reflect more luster on the ferox. He will win no 
laurels though he may get guineas, with which he ought, of course, 
to be content. ‘There will be throaty tenors, venal basses, and a 
well snubbed accompanist, who obtain shillings, or thanks with the 
prospect of indirect shillings, in return for covertly helping the 
thing along. It is true that this system of feeing the professionals 
even with shillings is going out, but the rule previously spoken of 
is in full force, the professionals continue to do the work of prepara- 
tion, and to see that the amateurs individually and collectively are 
equal to the task of performing whatever is about to be under- 
taken. 

The full ripe and bitter fruits of this system are among us in the 
shape of remarkably fine specimens of the malignant species of ama- 
teur. A tells you that his (own) voice goes to the heart. B, if one 
mentions Sims Reeves, in say Adelaida, asks “ Did you ever hear me 
sing it? C announces that there are two men who can sing /a Fa- 
vorita—Mario and himself. D calls himself the modern Lablache. 
E does not mind “‘ /ow difficult it is if it is good.” F goes straight 
through his song without an infleetion of voice because expression 
is a professional trick unworthy of an intellectual man, and the 
other funny fellow being a most tremendous amateur, says that 
“amateurs never sing either forte or piano,” the inference being that 
he is himself the coming true love of music, who can sing both 
high and low. 

~ * * * *. 


* * * 


All these are alive and long may they live to amuse mankind. 
But the worst of it is they are most of them gentlemen, pleasant 








nt 








and kindly fellows, and not at all given to making fools of them-| 


selves, except on the subject of music. Those who first taught 
them their notes have much to answer for as having supplied 
them with the means of doing themselves injustice and bringing 
art into contempt. 

And what right have they to call themselves Amateurs? The 
old word dilletante implied an interest in art for its own sake, not the 
itch of performance. It included Maecenas at least, as much as 
Nero, but our modern friends say they perform for love and not for 
lucre, like those professionals. Let us take up the parable. Who 
loves a woman best, he who commits himself to her for life or the 
coxcomb who parades his intimacy with her, and borrows luster 
from her society? The same with music. It is useless to perpet- 
uate lies and to pretend to love music while using it only as food 
for one’s vanity, as a passport to society, or while putting it to even 


less excusable service. Believing as one must in the great value of 


amateur art it is impossible to look lightly on proceedings which 
tend to vitiate its influence. For the raison detre of amateurs in 
England has hitherto been their intelligence, education, good breed- 
ing, and excellent taste. There is great value in the many regularly 
organized amateur societies scattered through the country, who 
meet week by week to study works according to their ability, 
works which extend their knowledge, cultivate their tastes, and 
most essential of all, stimulate their intellects. They pay among 
themselves their own expenses, yet by way of healthy stimulus to 
make them “finish” their work they occasionally give, with or 
without assistance, a performance largely supported by their own 
friends, in aid of some deserving object. Here is a worthy use of 
the art and an honorable addition to the pleasure the amateurs 
have derived from it, and above all there is nothing ferocious 
about it. Less legitimate, however, are the malignant patrons and 
patronesses who, wanting some excitement, advertise a grand 
fashionable performance in aid of, etc., press into their service 
all the equally malignant soloists and domestic choristers that can 
be had, construct a program and then entertain themselves and 
their friends with rehearsals, and generally obtain very cheaply an 


amount of excitement and amusement which under other circum- 


stances would have cost them much money. 

In conclusion there is one more variety of the amateur ferox, 
whom we must not omit, namely, those people who enter the pro- 
fession on the strength of being well connected, who disdain the 
labor of real preparation, and shrink in disgust from the humilia- 
tion of seeking engagements at the risk of mixing with ordinary 
members of their adopted craft. Not being rigged out to encounter 
the stormy breakers of the profession, they pay some maestro to tow 
them out into smooth water where, however, they make no success 
As a rule the ranks of the profession are recruited from the less 
educated classes, for the labor is too heavy, the prize too rare, and 
the surroundings in earlier stages too uncongenial to tempt an 
educated man who has a chance of making his way in another 
field. Such need not always be so, but in the meanwhile we can 
not too much encourage or too highly value constant intercourse 
between professional artists and thoughtful and educated‘amateurs. 
There is a refinement and nobility of intention (however poor the 
execution) and an obedience to the spirit of the words in the sing- 
ing of gentlemen and ladies, which have had beneficial effect 
on modern artists. For the professional is heavily harnessed to the 
necessity of living, and he prefers the executive to the creative 
power. He has traded in excess on the stupidity of the public and 
reproduces perpetually what has once been found to please. He 
has to come full armed before his audience; he must be thoroughly 
prepared and always ready for action, or his bread will soon be cut 
off from his mouth. Until his reputation is made he dare not risk 
the failure of a novelty. Therefore, his repertoire and his study be- 
ing limited, his intellect is almost sure to become cramped. 

Here we must leave both makers and meddlers, artists small and 
great with the train of satellites that follow every prominent artist. 
Alas! for these moons, for the guttural contralto who reflects Patey ; 
for the thick and throaty tenor who borrows his light from Sims 
Reeves, shining with most luster when the parent planet is eclipsed. 
And oh! those many red faced moons! The beery-looking satellites 
of Santley who bully with baritone ballads their wondering 
listeners | Frepericx J. Crowest. 


<> _— 





MUSIC AT DIVINE WORSHIP. 


66 OTAN,” of the sprightly Detroit “ Chaff,” by his level-headed, 
criticisms and common-sense articles on music, has placed 
himself among the foremost of intelligent writers in this 

department of literature. Our readers will be interested in the 

following paragraph from a recent paper : 
The question of music at Divine worship in Protestant churches 
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has been discussed a great deal lately, and a few hints on that sub- 


ject may furnish materials for thought to my readers. There are 
two different ways in which the service may be performed: either a 
portion of the service may be entrusted to a choir—the congrega- 
tion joining in the hymns and chants, or the singing may be entirely 
congregational, the choir serving merely as an aid in leading the 
whole body of voices. The former method prevails in England and 
to a considerable extent in this country, and there is no reason why 
a full choral service with occasional solos reverently performed may 
not be as truly an act of worship as the psalm singing of a large 
congregation; much depends on the temperament and education 
of the hearer. Again, | do not see how the scriptural exhortation 
“O praise the Lord, a// ye people,” can be said to be obeyed. if the 
people merely pay a choir to praise the Lord for them, whilst if the 
whole congregation is to take part in the service of praise, there are 
several requirements which must be complied with, that it may be 
in their power to do so; and one of the principal points is, that all 
should be encouraged, nay urged to take their part in it, for though 
much depends upon the organist, the weight of this matter rests upon 
the minister of the church, and exactly in porportion to the personal 
interest taken by a minister in the music of his church, will be the 
attention bestowed upon it by his congregation. Slovenly singing 
is just as offensive and indecorus as an ill-prepared sermon, and all 
clergy who would have their church music efficient, should show 
their congregation that they consider praise no less an important 
part of divine service than the prayer or preaching. Where the 
shepherd leads, the sheep will soon follow. Music is sung “as it 
should be” in many churches, but I fear me, as a general rule, if 
we take noise as a proof of earnestness, nasal howling as a proof of 
solemnity, sitting still as a proof of devotion or, worse than all, a 
whole congregation listening to a paid choir as a proof of hearty 
praise, then the perfection of church music rises to heaven from 
every corner of our land 
—_——— OO 


THE MAY FESTIVAL—-FULL PROGRAM FOR THE SEVEN 
PERFORMANCES. 


HE Cincinnati Musical Festival Association has issued the full 
- program for the Fifth May Festival, which will take place at 
Music Hall May 16, 17, 18, and 19, under the direction of Mr. 

Theodore Thomas. Following are the soloists engaged: Sopranos, 

Frau Amalie Friedrich-Materna, Mrs. E. Aline Osgood, Miss Eliza- 

beth Hetlich, Miss Elenora Kopp, Miss Adah B. Wilson; altos, 

Miss Annie Louise Cary, Miss Emma Cranch; tenors, Mr. William 

Candidus, Mr. Theodore J. Toedt:; basses, Mr George Henschel, 

Mr. Franz Remmertz, Mr. T. J. Sullivan, Mr. Myron W. Whitney 

Mr. Geo. E. Whiting, organist; Mr. Herman Brand, violin; Mr. F 

Dietz, trumpet. There will be a Festival Chorus of six hundred 

voices, besides a choir of one hundred boys from the public schools. 

Mr. Arthur Mees is the chorus conductor, and Mr. George Schnei- 

der chorus accompanist. There will be four evening and three 

afternoon performances, making seven in all 
The program of Tuesday evening, May 16th (the opening night), 
will be as follows: 

Requiem - Mozart 
Frau Friedrich-Materna, Mr. Candidus 
Miss Cary Mr. Whitney 

Chorus, Orchestra, Organ. 

Symphony in F (No. 8, Op. 98 

Recitation and Aria, “ Abscheulicher,’’ (Fidelio’.. 

Frau Friedrich-Materna, 


Beethoven 
Beethoven 


Te Deum, Dettingen.. Handel 
Miss Cary, 
Mr. Toedt, Mr, Remmertz 
Chorus, Orchestra, Organ 


Trumpet Obligato by Mr. F. Dietz. 

On Wednesday evening, May 17th, Bach's Passion Music will be 
given with the following soloists: Frau Amalie Friedrich-Materna, 
Miss Annie Louise Cary, Mr. William Candidus, Mr. George Hen- 
schel, Mr. Franz Remmertz, Mr. T. G. Sullivan, Mr. Myron W. 
Whitney, Mr. Herman Brand, violin, Mr. George E. Whiting, 
organist. There will be two choruses, and a first and second or- 
chestra, and a choir of one hundred boys from the public schools 
to assist 

On Thursday evening, May 18, the following program will be 
| presented : 
Symphony in C (No. 9). Schubert 
Scenes from Goethe’s Faust, 

Mrs. Osgood, 

Miss Kopp, 

Miss Hetlich, 

Mr. Toedt 

Mr. Sullivan, 


™ hum inn 
Miss Cranch, 
Miss Cary, 
Miss Wilson 
Mr. Henschel 
Mr. Whitney 


| The fourth evening concert, Friday, May 19, will be devoted to 
| modern music, with the following program : 
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Sidasechuyceen Weber 


The Fall of Troy, from “ Les Troyens’’........ 
Frau Friedrich-Materna, 
Miss Cranch, 
Mr. Toedt, 
Mr. Remmertz, 


, Berlioz 
Mrs. Osgood, 
Mr. Candidus, 
Mr. Henschel, 
Mr. Whitney. 


On Wednesday afternoon, May 17, the following program will be 
rendered: 


Le Nozze di Figaro 
(a.) Overture....... 3 ee 
(b) Aria— Non piu andrai”..................... 
(c) Canzona—* Voi che sapete’’. ; oF : 
(d) Recitation and Aria—‘‘ E Susanna non vien”’ 

Symphony in A (No. 7, Op. 92)..... Rea + mandy 

Overture (Genoveva).. se 


.Mozart 
Bahia wad .. Orchestra 
.+...++-Mr, Remmertz 

. Miss Cary 
..Frau Friedrich-Materna 
. Beethoven 


Schumann 


Aria—" Penelope weaving a garment,”’ (Odysseus).............. ......- Bruch 
Miss Cranch. 
Am TRG finde sks ve A i eR ee Fe Schubert 
Mr. Remmertz. 
UD nc'ob .nn'pn o5.¢020¥0 250058505305 pA clei ees Mendelssohn 


‘Frau Friedrich-Materna and Miss Cary. 
Ball Scene—From the Dramatic Symphony, Romeo and Juliet (Op. 17)....Berlioz 


The program for Thursday afternoon will be as follows: 


WAGNER MATINEE. 
Huldigungs Marsch, 
Vorspiel-Lohengrin. 
Die Meistersinger von Nuernberg. 





(a) Gathering of Meistersingers ................ccccscesssces eenceecs -Orchestra 
8 Pogner’s Address ge Mr. Henschel 
c) Prelude to Act3..... ghaphpvaRhasi’, deg eededcae (ds canceeeta we Orchestra 
(d) The Master-song of Walther von Holzing Mr. Candidus 
Cap Peet BS EE. di-cnieeis «4-00 60s cnc tnngastnks dooduee seen cee Orchestra 


Das Rheingold. 
Cod SRS Ey WOQMIID Poi 5.55.0 dss ps dasuaennite coins dlesssevbas Mr. Remmertz 
(b) Loge’s Tidings............ Pa NE". : acu v5 Mr. Toedt 
(ec) Grand closing scene. (Wotan, Donner, Froh, Loge, and the Three Rhine 
Daughters). 
Die Walkure. 


(a) Prelude, Act 1 Gore Ce eee ee TP eT eee . Orchestra 
Ce CR 0 BOVE URE, is 55 inisiie Ua Sine che bse Se onside ds theo dabame Mr. Candidus 
Gy re I Oe I I one rin etna chains ianavés oveneeunen . Orchestra 


(d) Wotan’s Farewell and Magie Fire Scene -...+..Mr. Henschel 


Die Geetterdeem merung. 


Ne  . yee - ahaagete Orchestra 
(b) Finale, Brunnhilde.................... ised temcwhns Frau Friedrich-Materna 
The third afternoon concert on Friday will present the following 
program : 
TROP R IG. ooo g.c op 0 od eckgnesctsentenh, <shau<eecbaeecneeein’ bead Weber 


(a) Overture. 

(b) Romanze—“ Unter bluhenden Mandelbaumen ”’. 
(c) Cavatina—Glocklein im Thale.... RR: He 
(d) Scene and Aria—*“ Wo berg’ ich mich ” 


COMBEITS TR Gis. oo. occcccvense 


...ee--.. Mr, Candidus 
init priate Mrs, Osgood 


Bach 


“String Orchestra. 


Aria—“ Che faro senza Eurydice”’ er: Scituhingir wadws de 56d 0Cs cues Gluck 
Miss Cary. 

In Questa Tomba.. ene hs sb inreen ehh nies GePeeaeile Beethoven 
Mr. Whitney. 

Duo—“ Benevenuto Cellini’’... Ate chien bnene thes sank duviieiindiakee’ Berlioz 

Mrs. Osgood and Mr. Toedt. 

Intermission. 

A Symphony to Dante’s “ Divina Commedia”’. .-+ + Liszt 


1. Inferno. 2. Purgatorio. Magnificat. 
Grand orchestra, chorus of women, organ. 
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MAY FESTIVAL TICKET SALE. 





T is desirable that our readers should be early and authentically 
informed of the rules governing the sale of tickets to the May 
Music Festival, the prices to be paid therefor, etc. We, there- 

fore, give the following from the official announcement just issued, 
which, in connection with the programs published in another col- 
umn, will enable the Vistror readers to act intelligently in the 
premises. 

Season tickets, including reserved seats for all the evening and 
afternoon concerts (tickets detachable and accepted separately) will 
be sold at twelve dollars each. The choice of seats for the season 
tickets will be sold at auction, at College Hall, on Walnut above 
Fourth street, beginning at ten o'clock, a. m., Monday, April 17th. 
At the auction sale bids will be at so much premium for each seat 
over the price of the season ticket. 

Each successful bidder can take any number of seats up to ten, 
paying twelve dollars and the amount of premium he has bid for 
every seat he takes. 

In case of a disputed bid the auctioneer shall at once offer the 
choice over again. 

Any one can bid as often as he wishes, but can take only ten seats 
on each bid. 

Each buyer, as his name is announced, shall declare the number 
of seats he takes at the premium, and shall immediately go to the 

latform, pay the Treasurer the price and premium on such num- 

er of seats, and receive from him a corresponding order, and shall 





at once present such order to the ticket seller, select his seats and 
receive his tickets. 

The Treasurer may require, when parties unknown to him pre- 
sent checks, that the delivery of the tickets shall await the cash- 
ing of the checks. 

Bidders must announce their names to the auctioneer as soon as 
their bids are accepted. 

No seats will be marked off the plat or reserved before the auc- 
tion sale begins. The buyer of the first choice will have the whole 
house to select from. 

The day after the close of the auction the sale of season tickets 
will be opened in the ordinary way, only those tickets which have 
been sold at auction will be marked from the plat. This sale will 
be continued until and including April 28th, after which no more 
season tickets will be sold. 

The sale of reserved seats for single concerts will begin on May 
lst, and continue until the Festival. 

Season tickets, $12.00; single concert, reserved seat, $2.00; general 
admission, $1.00. 

Persons residing at a distance from Cincinnati can obtain reserved 
seats by addressing W. N. Hobart, secretary, indicating seats pre- 
ferred, as per plat given, and inclosing the necessary funds. If 
such persons desire to bid in seats at the auction sale they must 
also inclose such additional sum as will cover the premium they 
may be willing to pay. Great care will be taken to meet, as nearly 
as possible, the wishes of persons so applying. Further than this 
the Board will not be responsible. 

Early application to the secretary is desirable in the interest of 
purchasers. 


_— 


MUSICAL CRITICISM IN ENGLAND. 








HE pen and ink view of music in this country is, perhaps, the 

most unsatisfactory of its many aspects. For five-and-twenty 

years our so-called critics have been filling the ge a and 
papers with their critical efforts, and yet the British public seems 
to be quite as ignorant of and indifferent to the critical side of 
matters musical as ever. And it must be born in mind that during 
the period referred to, this country has spent some millions of money 
in buying in various ways musical talent—chiefly foreign be it re- 
membered—yet our taste has but little improved from the lessons 
of the many sided models which have been set before us, or by the 
guidance of those good people—the critics. Of course, it would be 
foolish to indulge in the hope that the several million of minds in 
Great Britain will ever arrive at a knowledge of the characteristics 
of the school of Wagner, or Brahms as opposed to those of the 
school to which Carissimi and Palistrina belong. At the same time 
it can not be denied that one of the best means—perhaps the best 
—of bringing about so desirable an end is that of edifying the 
masses upon the points and characteristics of these several schools. 
This is a work which falls, or should do so, to the lot of the critic. 
The future of Musical Art in England or any other country is to a 
great extent in the hands of the musical press, which, however, in 
England would not appear to be turning to the best account its in- 
fluencing and edifying power. It must be borne in mind that we 
here are not essentially a musical people, as are, for instance, the 
Italians; musicians do not spring up on English soil near so rapid- 
ly as do capitalists, clergymen, shop-keepers, mechanics. and milli- 
ners; and this fact brings us at once to the problem of how best to 
educate a nation of men, women and children in an art which they 
have not naturally inherited. This must be accomplished by pre- 
cept as well as by example. The plan of bringing over to this 
country artists of all kinds and sizes, physically and artistically, has 
been well tested—but with all this no marked advance has been 
made in our musical distinctiveness. But the point is this: We 
must not only hear music, we must read it and of it, and so acquaint 
ourselves with the characteristics which mark the “style” of each 
of the masters. As there is the Raphael of Painting, so also is there 
the Raphael of Music; there is the Michael Angelo, the Holbein, 
and the Turner of music as there is of its sister, and it is to an 
appreciation and a ready perception of the characteristics marking 
these several musical styles that we must aim to become eventually 
educated. 

Musical criticism in England as it at present is can not be said to 
be remarkable either for its quantity or genuine quality. At the 
most, our field of criticism is only represented by an occasional 
notice in one or more of the daily journals, and by a few class pa 
—which latter, however, are characteristic and famous for the zeal 
with which they trump up the houses which they represent and the 
publications emanating therefrom than for any services which they 
render to the cause of musical art. Rarely does the readers come 
across a report which can be rightly styled a criticism or which is 
at all useful, instructive, or worth preserving. We learn that Mr. 
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“ So-and-so” appeared and sang somebody’s song in a manner which 
left absolutely nothing to be desired—but surely criticism is a misnomer 
for such information. Where, then, is the utility of such oritical 
enterprise? Mr. Ruskin might as reasonably recapitulate the whole 
of the pictures hung at a season’s academy without troubling to 
enlighten us upon the characteristics—the merits and demerits of 
the canvases. It is not enough to be told that songs are sang, solos 
played, and that scores are rendered “remarkably well.’ The pub- 
lic needs to be enlightened upon the points of interest in the com- 
positions which have been brought before their notice; they would 
like to know the characteristics of the masters whose scores they 
hear, and to be directed to instances of such characteristics occur- 
ring elsewheré; to be informed of the conditions of musical art 
where any one master lived—the circumstances under which he 
worked—and the state of the art generally at the time. There are 
a few points upon which the critic might as reasonably dwell as 
upon a long winded statement concerning the artists who perform 
—information which smacks of the ‘left-nothing-to-be-desired ’ style 
of criticism. Nor need the critic end here. He might impart to 
his readers a share of his store of musical learning, and by degrees 
accustom them to read, and interest themselves in the literary side 
of matters musical. Instead of using a lot of high-flown terms and 
stock Italian phrases, a digression might well be made for the pur- 
pose of explaining the same. To take it for granted that the public 
generally know the meaning of the terms Adagio, Andante, Scherzo, 
Stretto, and Coda: that it is au fvi/ at the construction of the sym- 
phony, and alive to the peculiarities and capabilities of every in- 
strument in the modern orchestra, is assuming too much. Then for 
instance reference is made invariably to the tympani, when the 
more homely word “drums” would be more generally understood. 
W hy continue to hamper the reader with the expressions corni, fagotto, 
trowba when their English equivalents horns, bassoon, and trumpet 
would be equally applicabie ? 

But while such crit’es are too learned, there is a species of the 
British musical erities which affor.ls remarkable proofs of being 
ignorant of the subject upon which it would fain teach others; 
and, unhappily, these latter are in the majority! There is no lack 
of such critics. It is the fashion here to be thought musical; thus 
it becomes imperative on the part of those who are neither practi- 
cal nor theoretical musicians to dud themselves critical press repre- 
sentatives of theart. Vocally and instrumentally they are as dumb 
as mutes; but as they must do something for music they write 
about it. Professing every thing, they nevertheless know nothing, 
and yet they contrive to secure no little of that literary musical 
work which should fall into the hands of men who, not necessarily 
being artists yet know the art well enough to justify them in writ- 
ing about it. They advertise their own incompetency in number- 
less ways, prominent among which is their constant recourse to 
stock critical phrases; a studied avoidance of all references which 
may provoke arguments or lead to retort; the use of broad general 
statements which cover every thing and yet mean nothing; accom- 
panied by regrets that Miss Somebody's singing was “throaty,” 
while Mr. Somebody else “lacked both tone and execution in his 
playing.” Occasionally our model of incompetence is diverting and 
even amusing. In a paper here which professes to be of a high 
class, and to have an influential circulation, there appeared lately 
an account of an important concert in which the critic after having 
indulged in a high-flown description of the proceedings, wound up 
with the surprising piece of information that “ Herr ——— played 
Beethoven's Sonata in three sharps with his accustomed ability.” 
The world in general knows, however, that Beethoven has written 
at least two piano-forte sonatas with the signature referred to, be- 
sides which our informant might have remembered that the key of 
F sharp minor is also indicated by the signature of three sharps! 

It is to be feared that musical criticism is an art which has yet to be 
learned in England, and the sooner the subject is put upon a proper 
basis, the qualifications of the critic decided upon, his functions 
understood: by both artists and audiences, the better will it 
press to be for all parties. At present a process of comparison is 
vrought into play, and artists are not judged upon their absolute 
merits and individuality, but instead, have their artistic standing 
guaged by, and made dependent upon their reviewer's store of mu- 
sical “ recollections.” Whether such a comparative method of criti- 
cism, variable as it is apt to be, is preferable to a system by which 
every artist shall be judged on his merits, and this by writers hav- 
ing a practical acquaintance with the several branches of the art 
and not mere “ recollections” of artists’ doings, is a question which 
ought to be decided. It is manifestly unfair to so well deserving a 
body as musicians to place them at the disadvantage of being criti- 
cised and written of by individuals who are so ill-qualified for their 
work ; and it can not be surprising that musicians complain of the ex- 
isting methods of the press in regard to themselves. They. men and 
women, who haye devoted years and years of their lives to the study 








of particular phases of art, are discontented at being frequently 
misrepresented—being credited with qualities and faults which 
they do not possess while their favorable points remain undiscov- 
ered. The professional musician does not object to criticism, nor 
indeed would he like to see an institution which does so much 
to weed and to purge the profession of all that is unworthy, done 
away with; but he says—do give us critics and censors who either 
from training or the rare gift of unusual musical perception can do 
us and themselves justice, and it is to be hoped that before many 
years this class of critic will be as general in this country as the 
spluttering musical egotist, at present, is. 
Frep'k JAMES Crowest. 





Sie cttecieal 


WRITTEN MUSIC. 


BY RUTH CHANDLER, EVANSVILLE, IND 


USIC unheard is like something hoped for, but unfulfilled. It 
is inspiration or sentiment gathered from contact with nature; 
but until it is developed it is not music as we understand it. 

The sounds of nature make an impression on us which is something 
akin to that exgstion produced by music, but the impression is not 
music. ‘There is nothing even in nature so sublime as a symphony 
of Beethoven's with the pulse of a great audience to beat time to its 
measure. The harmonies of nature may be understood by the few 
who possess natures susceptible to their beauties. But the com- 
poser and artist alone can reveal them to the many. In the old 
world, long before this continent was known or thought of, music 
as a God given science and art was fostered and encouraged even to 
the endowment of colleges and conservatories by kings and queens 
and to this may be attrib: ted the long line of illustrious masters 
such as Haydn, Mozart Mendelssohn, Beethoven, and others 
whose compositions will when properly rendered, enrapture the 
soul as long as time lasts. There is no art or science on which so 
much has been written and so little satisfactorily explained, and 
on no subject do we find so mueh transparent ignorance. Many 
persons affect emotional sensitiveness and ostentatiously exhibit all 
the violent symptoms of an emotion it is clearly impossible for them 
to feel or appreciate, because it requires a mind and a soul to under- 
stand music. It can not be done by the mind alone. Thus, the 
genuine coin of musical enjoyment is depreciated by the counterfeit 
currency of ignorance and stupidity. There are some people who 
are so indifferent to music that they are almost annoyed by the 
slightest mental strain required to follow it. There are others who, 
though not indifferent, derive very little real pleasure, they expe- 
rience about the same delight they would from eating a favorite 
dish; perhaps not so much. But the true lover of music enters at 
once into the spirit of the art, fathoms its various windings, and 
seems to make it a part of his very system; it has to him a mean- 
ing which one less endowed can never fathom, understand or fol- 
low. Music has no model after whieh it forms itself, nor can it be 
compared with any of the other arts; it stands independent, the 
pure fabric of the imagination. It is entirely different from paint- 
ing which is limited to the imitation of nature, and also from poetry 
which can only follow general ideas, but it creates at the same time 
the principal idea and the names needed to develop it. It is 
purely a spiritual art, and appeals to the inner life and deepest 
emotions. 

But its greatest advantage is that it lies within the reach of all 
who would enjoy it, without the culture of mind needful to the at- 
tainments of the other arts. Music belongs to the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor, and, with the latter, it often fills the 
void of an empty life, and lightens the burdens of toil and poverty 
which would be hard to endure without its influence. 

~~ - 
It hath a tone sweet as the voice of rills 
That tinkle low, 
And gently flow 
Through smiling vales that lie 'twixt smiling hills. 


It hath a tone like the dear bird that sings 
When quiet day 
Fades soft away, 

And the air is stirred with leafy whisperings. 


It hath a tone like the tempest loud 
That shouts in the night 
When the lurid light 
Darts zigzag from the black and sullen cloud. 


And ah! it hath a tone that cheers the breast, 
That lulls the fear, 
That dries the tear, 
And fills the sorrowing soul with hope and rest. 
Boston Transcript, 
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Cuurcn’s Musican Vistror is published on 
the first of every month. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per year, pay- 
able invariably in advance 

bas Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with that number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
as nol rene wed promptly. 

*,* Correspondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month ; otherwise they 
can not he inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the Musicat, Vistror, care of 

JOHN CHURCH & Cv., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. |. 


All letters on business to the Publishers. 

A roucuine story of Mozart and his Requiem 
will appear in the next number of the Vistror. 
The Requiem is to be performed at the coming 
May Musical Festival. 


Frienps! Let us avoid personalities in our 
musical discussions and differences. Although 
mentioning names is not “calling names,” yet 
the unwritten law in parliamentary bodies of 
not mentioning names in replying to opponents 
should not be lightly passed by. The wisdom 
We 


can always designate the error we think we 


as well as .'e courtesy of ages is in it. 


see, as well as the person who utters or com- 
mits it without the extreme personality that 
tends to narrow what we do to a personal 
quarrel. 


We are often asked for information about 
the care of the throat. In our opinion there 
is such a thing as taking too good care of it. 
In other words, the attempt to protect the 
throat from exposure, by a multiplicity of 
wraps, except in extreme cases and unusually 
severe weather, does more harm than good. 
Exposure under reasonable conditions is the 
The late Dr. 


Guilmette, an eminent voice teacher expresses 


throat’s most efficient protector. 


our idea of the subject exactly when he said: | 


“Tf you want to retain a healthy voice, never 
keep the neck tightly and closely covered. 
the air circulate freely around it, in order that 


the skin may become hard as possible; for | 
such is the natural effect of exposing even del- | 


icate tissues to the air, as can be illustrated by 


numerous Cases in surgery. 


Tue London Musical Times sustains us in our 
attempts to procure unanimity and exactness 
in the use of technical terms and methods of 
instruction, by a paragraph in a recent num- 
ber, in which it refers to the difficulties of the 
After speak- 


English” and 


present “ way of doing things.” 
ing of the systems of fingering “ 
“ Foreign,” of which we wrote in a late Visitor, 
it takes up the subject of other musical “ di- 
rections” in substance as follows: 


Let 


| When Italy more ruled the world of music | 


| than it does at the present time, it was tacitly 


| agreed upon that musical directions should be 
ven in the language of that country; and | 
|had this system been adhered to, musicians | 


| gi 


would only have been put to the inconvenience 
of understanding a little of Italian in order to 
larrive at the composer's meaning. But now 


| that we have a confusion of languages in every | 


work, even professors themselves, are often sore- 


| ly puzzled totranslatethem. The poor students | 
| who used to rely upon their “Catechism of | 


| Italian words used in music,” have a right to 
| complain when they find “a little slower,” 


‘Con Dolore,” “Ad. lib.,” “ M. G.,”—English, 
| Latin and French, on the same page of music; 


| and seeing that we have also to construe long | 


| sentences in German, it seems only reasonable 
| to express a hope that the subject may shortly 
| be ventilated as it seems to demand. 


A teacher writes us concerning the mean- 
| ing of the word andantino in music A refer- 
ence to text books does not decidedly settle 


| the question, for they differ quite as much in | 


| their interpretation of the word as do teachers. 
Those who teach that the meaning of andan- 
SLOWER THAN ANDANTE,” are supported 
by the following books: 
Wyman’s Piano Text Book, 
Adams’ Musical Dictionary, 
Perkins’ Model Class Book, 
Getz’s Organ School, 
Zell’s Encyclopedia, 


“a 


| tinois 


while the works named below teach that an- 


dantino means ‘“‘a little faster” than andante: 
Root’s Curriculum, 
Moore’s Encyclopedia, 
Palmer's Song Herald, 
Loomis’ Progressive Glee and Chorus Book, 
Blackman’s Graded Songs, 
Hunten’'s Piano, 
Lyte’s Institute Songs, 
Webster's Dictionary, 
Worcester’s Dictionary. 





A slight insight into the language from which 
| the word is taken, will show at once that the 
| latter translation is the right one. Etto and 
| ino in Italian are diminutives, and are attached 
| to words to express a less degree or quantity 
|than would be expressed by the same word 
Allegretto, therefore 
| less allegro, or not as fast as allegro; while an- 


| without them. means 
dantino means Jess andante, or not as slow as 
andante. 

+ +0 


Be Exact. 


A great many of our differences in musical 

matter comes from a lack of exact knowledge 
of the principles involved, as well as from the 
incomplete definitions given us by our musical 
|savans. The former difficulty we must over- 
come ourselves; the latter calls for a restate- 
ment and renaming of our technical terms 
which will give us whole truths instead of par- 
tial ones, and calls for scientific minds allied to 
musical ones. 

But we can not trust the scientist altogether. 
We have before us an able treatise on musical 
topics by one of our most distinguished scien- 
tific men which, able as it is, is far from telling 

ithe whole truth. Qur leaders in scientific 


thought should aim at full and definite state» 
ment evenin regard to the little things of their 
work, 

In the book referred to a chapter starts out 

with the statement that musical tones have 
three characteristics by which they are distin- 
| guished from one another, viz; Pitch, power, 
| timbre. 
The scientist is ahead of most of our for- 
_mer book-makers in naming timbre or quality, 
as characteristic of tone (Dr. Root being the 
first among musicians to classify as above), but 
the distinguished investigator has omitted to 
mention length as a feature quite as promi- 
nent and essential as any of the above men- 
tioned. The Professor may have considered 
length as understood, but in giving elemen- 
tary instruction and analysis, nothing should 
be taken for granted; and all essential features 
of a subject should be given. 

If this had been done thoroughly inthe past, 
| we would not now be in so much of a muddle 
about things present and things to come in 
musical matters. 





Se eel 
Oratorio versus Opera. 


The grandest conceptions of the grandest 
minds have, in all ages of the world, been in- 
spired by sacred or religious themes. 

(The term “sacred or religious’’ we use ad- 
visedly, though at first reading it may appear 
as if we were making a distinction without a 
difference—but we can not discuss that now.) 

The best instrumental music of the old Mas- 

| ters, such as the sublime works of Bach and 
Beethoven, were in many if not most instances 
the outpouring of religious fervor, or inspired 
directly or indirectly by some sacred subject. 
| Both of these illustrious men have testified to 
| this fact again and again. 

In connection with vocal music our claim is 
'still more apparent. Grand and worthy as 
some of the secular compositions are, they 
have for obvious reasons never reached the 
grandeur, beauty and worth of those whose 
subjects have been of a sacred or religious 
nature. 

The stream can never rise higher than its 
source, and necessarily the inspiration which 
comes from secular themes can never be so 
elevated or complete as that which is derived 
from higher and holier ones. 
| It will be noticed that we do not deny inspi- 
ration or genius of a high order to those who 
‘have given us entertaining and instructive 
secular works of an operatic nature; but while 
granting all that may be rightly claimed for 
them, we still assert that the oratorio is far 
superior to the opera, in real merit its music 
is far more elevating and ennobling, and it 
possesses superior educational belongings. 
(The moral superiority of the words it would 
be ridiculous to dwell upon.) 

Granting that the world could not well spare 
either, which could it give up with the least 
|loss, Bach’s Passion Music, or Verdi's Tra- 
viata? Mendelssohn's Elijah, or Mozart's Don 
| Juan? Handel's Messiah, or Meyerbeer’s 
| Robert the Devil? 

Those things are the worthiest which not 
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only have for their themes the noblest subjects | Krebs, Fannie Levy, Miss Lizzie Reynolds, 
but which also have a purpose above that of| Miss Nina Hood, Miss Hattie Lary, Miss Bes- 
mere entertainment or amusement. It is yet | © Bell, Miss Kittie Ellis, Mrs. Dr. Tyson, 
decided what Wag ; do with his id Miss Minnie Ritchie, Mrs. E. D. Bacon, Miss 
- ecl oat a ‘ “<< is to do with his 1deas | Frances Moses, Miss Mary Stowell. 
of art and music, is purpose is a worth te ie ap 
d fi on h Pe = y Mr. Adolph Carpe’s Fifth and Sixth Pupils 
one, and far above that of the opera composers | Recital, given respectively on March 23d and 
who preceded him, but he has failed, so far, in| 25th, presented the following programs to a 
rousing the deeper emotions of bis hearers by | large and enthusiastic audience : 
a : ns ‘ March 23.—Bohemian Dances, Loew, Misses Celia 
his innovations. This, which he so much de-| Levy and Sallie Baver: Papillons, op. 2, Sehu 
. . : An . mann, Mr. Robt. L. Ayres; Valse, op. 18, E flat 
sires to accomplish, in opera, is always done Chopin, Miss Mary Zipperien ; La Gazelie, Kullack, 
when any of the grand oratorios are properly . hg ae J i Le wt rng ~ ae ny Thalberg 
‘ Miss Celia Levi; Rigoletto, Paraphrase de Concert 
performed. They appeal to some thing below Lek, Mr. Ph. Werthner | Allegro, op. 92, Mendels- 
e sett sohn, Misses Celia and Emma Helmekamp. 
the surface. They ore ar mere educational | March 25.—Serenade, Lange, Misses Carrie Wolf 
for this very reason. | stein and Jennie Stern; Sonata, C major, Mozart, 
The growth af ‘teedlenl ‘ealtare ta Aisactes } Sie -matepete, Pipente Ateapete Sr, wy ghy 
} ist and 2d part, Miss Sarah olistein, % part ; 
H . 4 | Rondo, op. 51, C major, Beethoven, Miss Lou Kron- 
has been due in be far much larger measure to | acher ; Songs, Mendelssohn, op. 19, No. 2: op. 
the Oratorio Societies, few though they may be, | No. 6; op. 62, No. 4, Miss Genevieve Sullivan ; 
he “ ” | Rondo, op. 62, E flat, Weber, Miss Esther Green- 
than to the “seasons” of opera, good, bad and | wald ; Scherzo, Canzonette, Humoreske, Barcarole, 
indifferent, with which this country from time | ade, Mz, Ned. Sturm; Valee. op. 64, No: D fat 
to time has been inflicted. Therefore we watch | op. 17, Jensen, Morgengruss—Froher Wanderer— 
i. o . ear e | Die Muehle Festlichkeitim Dorfe, Miss Ida Garner 
the increase of Oratorio Societies, Choral | Zur Guitarre, Hiller, Miss Sallie Bauer ; Songs of a 
Unions and Musical Festivals for the study and Wandering Fiddler, Lichner, Miss Carrie Wolfstein. 
performance of this class of music with the neem 
most intense interest and gratification. Personal Notes. 
————- > e@0e__—_____ A ee 
Miss Emma Heck e, formerly of this city, is 
HOME MUSICAL RECORD. | to sing for the Milwaukee Musical Society, 
Mr. Benzixe, to whom a testimonial was|S0me time in April. The “Crusaders” by 
recently tendered, has appointed April 19tb, | Gade will be given. j 
as the time of theentertainment. MissCranch,| Mr. N. E. Skusner, formerly of Boston, has 
Miss Gaul, Mr. Jacobson, Mr. Brand, Prof.|come to this city to engage in professional 
Arthur Mees and others will assist. work. Mr. 8. has a fine tenor voice; is a good 
The May Musical Festival which is the all | choir na 0 and teacher, and we give him a 
absorbing topic at ape is noticed at length | hearty welcome. HEY 
in other columns of this paper, so that we need| Miss Mary H. How, of this city, who has 
not refer to it here. Suffice it to say that | been studying in Boston for the last two years, 
every thing is progressing finely, and that next | has recently appeared in public at the sympho- 
May will witness a Musical Festival unpar-| sy concerts with most flattering success. All 
alleled in the history of this country. |the more important city papers speak very 
Next to the excitement over the coming | highly of her. hae Be ; 
Festival, is that concerning Maretzek’s resig-| Mrs. M. H. Srapes, of Indianapolis, Ind., was 
uation of his —_— in the College of Music, | in the city recently upon a short visit. She is 
on account of difficulties with the President. | a most charming lady and a soprano singer of 
This makes the eighteenth withdrawal for the real merit. Mrs. M. has made quite a reputa- 
same cause. Surely the fault can not all be | tion during the past season in Sullivan's opera 
on one side. Is not this a matter worthy of | of the “ Pirates of Penzance. 
investigation by the Trustees of the school ? Mr. Geo. Scunetper is one of the very few 
Dr. Maas, the celebrated pianist, who has | pianists who can play accompaniments as they 
recently taken up his abode in this country,! should be. It is an art that few possess, and 


with headquarters at Boston, gave two delight- 
ful recitals at Dexter Hall, on the 3d and 4th 
ult. .The audiences were not as large as the 
merits of the performance demanded, but it 


was appreciative, and fully accorded the dis- | 


tinguished musician all that had been previ- 
ously claimed for him. 


The third of the series of classical soirees 
given by Miss Cecilia Gaul and Prof. Jacob- 
son is announced for March 3lst. The Visrror 
goes to press before that date, but judging 
from previous concerts and the following pro- 
gram, we are sure of a rich treat for those who 
attend: 

PRroGRAM.—Sonate ( minor, No. 7, Beethoven, 1, 
Allegro con brio, 2, Adagio Cantabile, 3, Scherzo, 4. 
Finale, Allegro ; Adagio, Viotti, Prof. S. E. Jacob- 
sohn; Two Etudes, oe C sharp minor, A flat 
major; Valse Caprice, Rubinstein, Miss C. Gaul; 
Rondeau Brillant, Schubert, 1, Andante, 2, Allegro. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory ot Masic, Miss 
Clara Baur, directress, gave a pupil’s concert 
on the evening of March 14th, which was oe 
interesting, as showing the value of the work 
this school is doing for its pupils. Its aims 
are high and in the direction of the best edu- 
cational results. Its corps of teachers headed 


by the able lady director is thoroughly efficient. 
The program, which contained selections 
from the works of Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, 
Chopin, Clementi, Schubert, Rubinstein, etc., 
fully rendered by the following pupils: 
Levy, Miss Emma Leon, Stella 


was care 


| the May Musical Festival managers and chorus 
| can congratulate themselves upon having the 
| assistance of this first-class musician in the 
| preparation of the Festival work. 
Maras. Ciara H. Scort, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
| @ musician of fine attainments, a successful 
teacher and composer, has joined the Visrror 
| reportorial staff, and will from time to time 
juse her graceful pen for the benefit of our 
readers. Sheis one of the most enterprising 
; and therefore one of the most successful teach- 
| ers of the North-west. 

Dr. Geo. F. Roor has written a “ most love- 
| ly”’ cantata, entitled “David the Shepherd 
| Boy.” The words were prepared by Hezekiah 
| Butterworth, of the ‘“ Youths Companion.” 
| Both gentlemen have done their very best in 
}a work in which they both excel, The cantata 
|is now going through the press. We shall 
| give a full description of itin our next number. 
| Since writing of “Supposing,” by J. W. 
| Bischoff, in our review of Mr. Harrison's con- 
| cert last week we have had an opportunity of 
|examining a copy, and can conscientiously 
| recommend it as one of the most piquant, naif 
|and original productions lately written for a 
| mezzo-soprano voice. It is in the key of C. 
}and the accompaniment is ful! without being 
| needlessly intricate. Church, of Cincinnati, 


|is the publisher.—N. ¥. Chronicle. 


| the Ohio State Music Teachers Association 





We havereceived several programs of concerts 





recently given in various parts of the North- 
west, upon which we find the name of Miss 
Alice 8. Mitchell, as conductor. We are glad 
to hear of the young lady’s success in this 
work, for we know of her as being possessed of 
fine native talent, a beautiful voice, an eudiless 
ambition and indomitable energy, and more- 
over is entirely worthy of public support and 
patronage in the work in which she is engaged. 


st eOoe 
Music and Musicians. 


Mr. J. B. Ferguson begins an institute at 
Odell, Ill., April 10th. The gentleman passed 
through our city recently, and favored us with 
a call. 

Mr. H. H. McGrawnanan recently conducted 
institutes at Conneaatville, Cooperstown and 
Cambridge, Pa., and Richmond, O. Is 
Prince of Song. 


using 


The Geneva (O.) Choral Union, gave a fine 
performance of Chadwick's cantata of 
seph’s Bondage,” on the 11th ult., under the 
direction of the Lewis Brothers, with Miss Inez 
Holden as pianist. 


Jo- 


C. C. WiiiiaMs has been engaged to direct 
the large chorus choir in First M. E. Church, 
of Akron, O. His services there will not inter- 
fere with his regular convention and institute 
work. For the present, his address will re- 
main Warren, O. 

The twenty-third public rehearsal of the New 
Orleans Philharmonic Society, occurred 
month, and consisted of one of the best pro- 


last 


grams yet given. The director is Mr. E 
Groenevelt, who has the assistance of Mr. J 
W. H. Eckert as pianist 

Mr. N. O. Sayser, of Champaign, III., re- 
eently conducted a performance of “ Esther 


the beautiful Queen.”” The concert was musi- 
cally and financially successful. The proceeds 
were added to the pipe-organ fund of the Con- 
gregational Church. Mr. Smyser is director 
of the Champaign Philharmonic Society, and 
superintendent of music in the public schools 
Mr. Ascer Hamerix has been affording na- 
tive talent an opportunity for fostering com- 
positions that deserve attention Besides 
his own “Opera Without Words,” he brought 
out two works at the second Peabody concert 


viz: Ad. M, Foerster's “Thusnelda,” op. 10, 
and O. B. Boise's “ Festal Overture.” Both 
works were received with approbation. Mr. 


been given in Europe by 
two fine orchestras. We shall be glad to re- 
cord other instances where our conductors 
show the good sense of giving striving compo- 
sers a helping hand. 

The Andover (Mass.) Choral Union, under 
the director of Mr. 8S. B Whitney, of Bostor 
gave a concert on the evening of the 9th 
This was the first public appearance of the 
Union its reorganization, and 
marked results were not to be expected, but 
the concert on the whole was acceptable. and 
at least was useful in showing what might be 
done if the Union could be induced to hold 
together long enough. The Union had the 
assistance of Miss Clara Smart, soprano, the 
Apollo quartet of male voices (from Haverhill, 


Foerster’s work has 


since very 


Dr. J. C. Pennington, violin, and Mr. Herbert 
Davis, pianist. This latter gentleman is a 
young student of much promise and great 


perseverance, of whom we expect good things 
one of these days. 

Program of execises of the first session of 
to 
be held Thursday and Friday, March 30th and 
$list, 1882, in the High School Chapel, Colum- 
bus, O. Thursday, March 30th, 9 a. m 
ize; Paper, “ The hope for results of the Organ- 


Organ- 


ization,’ Mr. N. L. Glover, Akron, Ohio 
“Discussion.” 2 p. m.; Paper Random 
Notes about Music Teachers,’ Mr. Theodore 


Wolfram, Mansfield, O.; “Discussion ;* Paper, 
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“The Musical Education,” Anna T. Treat, 
Cleveland, 0.; “ Discussion;” 8 p. m., Social. 
Friday, March 31st, 9 a. m.; Paper, “ Primary | 
Teaching,” Mr. N. Coe Stewart, Cleveland, O.; | 
“Discussion ;’ Paper, ‘Systems and Methods,” | 
Mr. L. R. Marshall, Hamilton, 0.; “Discus- | 
sion; 2p. m.; Paper, Mr. Arthur Mees, Cincin- | 
nati, O., (Conservatory of Music); “ Discus- 
sion.” Friday evening, concert by Association, 
assisted by local talent. 

As we go to press, our confrere, Mr. W. F. 
Sherwin is on his way to Raleigh, N. C., where 
he is to conduct the singing and the Institute 
work of a State S. S. Convention. Among the 
more conspicuous of his many engagements 
are the Hillsdale Co. (Mich.) 8S. S. Convention, 
May 31, and June | and 2—General Con- 
ductor of the State Convention at Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., June 13, 14, 15. He goes with Dr. 
Vincent to the Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat, 
etc., July 8 to 18, then to the Lakeside Assem- 
bly above Sandusky, 19 to 22d, in Bible Read- 
ings and other work, to the Wisconsin Assem- 
bly near Madison, July 25 to August 4, then to 
Chautauqua Assembly till its close, August 21. 
At the Chautauqua and Wisconsin assemblies 
he will produce Dr. Roots’ new and beautiful | 
cantata “David the Shepherd Boy.” These, 
with many smaller affairs, are likely to give 
our friend a lively summer, 

+ 90 
THE MAY FESTIVAL AND THE GREAT. | 
EST LIVING DRAMATIC SOPRANO, 





Amalia Materna, the heroine of the Bay- | 
reuth Festival, was born in St. George, a small 
market town in Styria, in 1847. Her father 
was the local schoolmaster, and taught music 
as well as the ordinary branches of education. 
The old man’s daughter inherited his talent, 
and was competent to sing solos in masses 
when in her ninth year. When Amalia was 
twelve her father died and left his family 
penniless. The girl and an older brother 
found means, however, to journey to Vienna, 
where Professor Gentiluamo tried her voice 
and expressed admiration of its promise, but 
declined to take charge of her studies on the 
terms proposed. Sadly disappointed, Amalia 
joined her mother and another brother in St. 
Peter. in Upper Styria, and dwelt there for the 
succeeding three years, at the expiration of | 
which period the whole family migrated to 
Gratz. Here Amalia sang in church and fig- 
ured in several concerts. The manager of the 
local theater heard her and offered her an en- 
gagement tosing in operettas. The debutante 
was to receive forty gulden a month, but her 
first appearance as the apprentice in Suppe's 
opera, ‘ Flotte Burschen,” was so successful, 
that her monthly salary was promptly increased | 
to 100 gulden. For the two years following, 
Materna was heard in the Offenbachian reper- 
toire and in kindred works. At the termina- 
tion of her second season, she was engaged at 
the Carl Theater, in Vienna, at a yearly salary 
of 5,000 gulden, with an extra honorarium—or | 
spielgeld as the Germans put it—of five gulden 
for each performance. While appearing nightly 
in the light and popular works of the French 
and German composers of the hour, Fraulein 
Materna studied diligently the more exacting 
roles of opera seria with Professor Proch, and | 
in 1868 sang in presence of the Hofkapell- | 
meister Esser Donna Elvira’s grand air from | 
“Don Giovanni.” Esser was so delighted that 
he insisted upon Hofrath Dinglestedt accord- | 
iug the youthful prima donna a hearing which 
resulted in her engagement for the Imperial | 
Opera House. Her debut was effected in | 
April, 1869. She came forth as Selika, in | 
“ L'Afrieaine,” and her performance elicited | 
so much enthusiasm, that after performances 
of Amalia, in “Un Ballo’in Maschera,”’ and 
Leonora, in “ Fidelio,” had ratified the good | 
impression of her earlier efforts, she was en- | 
gaged for a term of three years. She has occa- 
sionally been heard in Berlin, Frankfort, Ham- 








burg, Leipsic, and two years ago sang in Wag- 
ner concerts in London. She has just signed 
a contract for five years at the Imperial Opera, 
Vienna. Next.luly Materna goes to Bayreuth, 
to create the chief role in Wagner's new opera, 
“ Parsifal.” As the greatest living dramatic 
soprano she will prove a powerful attraction at 
the next May Festival.— Gazette. 


—_———__> 090 ___ 
Recent Deaths Among Musicians. 


Mapame Emma Mansrietp Repersporrr, 
the celebrated singer and teacher, died Febru- 
ary 26, after a long and painful illness. This 
distinguished lady, who, since the Great Peace 


| Jubilee, has identified herself with American 
| musical affairs, is a Russian by birth, and was 


born December 12, 1822. Her musical studies 
began in her twelfth year, at Paris, under Bor- 
dogni, and a year later, at Milan with Micher- 
out, the teacher of Pasta, Clara Novello, ete. 
At the first production of Mendelssohn's Hymn 
of Praise at Leipsic she sang the soprano solos. 
She was at that time eighteen yearsold. Later 
she made her debué in opera, sustaining the 
leading soprano roles. Though successful im 
opera, her best and most satisfactory work has 
been done in oratorio singing, to which she de- 
voted the latter part of her public life. For 
the last ten years she has resided in America 
most of the time in Boston, where she gave in- 
structions in oratorio and concert singing. She 
was a severe disciplinarian. Miss Thursby is 
one of the most widely known of her pupils. 
As an artist, Madame Rudersdorff was indeed 
remarkable, and in her death the musical world 
suffers a great loss. With the woman and her 
frailties the Visiror has nothing to do, neither 
has anybody else, and we would advise a culti- 
vation of that charity and good taste which 
will leave her and her faults with her Maker. 
We have also to record the sad death of the 
husband of Madame Christine Nilsson. In- 
sanity, produced by mental anxiety and dis- 


| tress atthe loss of a large sum of money, at 
| last resulted in his death. The whole musical 


world tenders the distinguished singer its most 
heartfelt sympathy in this great affliction. 
Sienor Fasro Campana, the teacher and 
composer, is dead. He was one of the most 
prolific of composers, and much of his music 
was of real merit. His most pretentious work 
was “ Esmeralda,” an opera, which was given 
at Covent Garden, London, June 14, 1870, 
Madame Patti took the part of the heroine. 
Other singers of note alse participated. Cam- 
pana will be best remembered by his songs and 
ballads which are many and beautiful. 
Tueopore Kv ak, the pianist and compo- 
ser, is dead. He began his musical studies at 


| a very early age, though it was desired by his 


parents that he should become a lawyer. He 
was a pupil of Czerny, though his early musi- 
cal education was acquired under the direction 
of Albert Agthe and Hauk. He was born in 
1818. 

To the above are to be added two names well 
known in America, in connection with musical 
work of more or less merit. Prof. E. Mack, 


| whose easy arrangements for young pupils are 
¢ 


so well known, and Henry Tucker, the song 
writer. 

From different places in the ranks of the 
musicians, one after another obeys the call 


| that opens before them the activities of the un- 


seen life, where, doubtless, each as his need 
may Tequire will be tenderly cared for by the 
Ever Living and the Ever Loving. 


eS 


The Limit ot Audible Sounds. 


The Vistror presents the following interest- 
ing items in relation to the limit of audible 
sounds, gathered from experiments upon the 
scientific instrument -called the siren by va- 
rious investigators. 

Blaserna, of the Royal University of Rome, 





begins his experiments with the question, 
‘Does our ear perceive, as a tone, any number 
of vibrations whatever, or is our perception 
confined within certain limits?” The siren 
demonstrates that there is a lower limit. When 
the instrument turns slowly, single puffs of air 
are heard, but no tone; when propelled a little 
faster a low humming is heard. With the most 
perfect instruments for determining this matter 
requires at least sixteen vibrations in a second 
to produce tone, the common siren will not give 
one under twenty or twenty-five vibrations. 

The upper limit has been more difficult to 
determine on account of certain difficulties in 
the management of the testing instruments. 
Despretz, however, contends that 38,000 vibra- 
tions in a second produce a tone beyond 
which the human ear perceives nothing of 
musical value. The lowest note A of a seven 
octave pianoforte produces a tone of about 
274 vibrations, the highest A one of 3,480 per 
second. 

In the violin the sound produced by the 4th 
string (open) corresponds to about 193 vibra- 
tions; the highest produceable violin tone 
about 3,500 per second. 

Some pianofortes produce a tone corres- 
ponding to 4,200, and the piccolo 4,700 vi- 
brations per second, but the tones are not 
pleasant and the extension of the scale in this 
direction has not produced any thing of real 
musical worth. 

In this connection it may be well to note the 
limits of the human voice. The following ta- 
ble was prepared by Prof. Blaserna, The fig- 
ures inclosed in brackets represent cases of 
exceptional voices which the stage has pro- 
duced up to the present time. 


EXTENT AND LIMIT OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 
Bass ,. [B= 61} Des..... BS [P=..... 
Baritone.[D= 73 F sharp 370 |G=..... 
Tenor.... |G= 98 A=.... 435 [C sharp 544 
Contralto|C=110} E—164..F=... 696 [A=..... 870 
Mezzosop[ E—164 74..A=> 870 [B=.... 
Soprano,.[G=196 CO... 1044 [E=......1905 


~~ 
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“Under the Palms’ in Ireland. 





As will be seen from the following, the sons 
and daughters of the Emerald Isle do not spend 
all their time in quarreling with their neigh- 
bors across the channel. The advertisement 
itself may interest. It, and the editorial which 
follows, we take from the Belfast Witness : 

THIS EVENING. 


SINCLAIR SEAMEN’'S SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


4 hi’ CANTATA “UNDER THE PALMS,” illus- 

trative of the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles 
will be given in the ASSEMBLY HALL, May street. 
this (FRIDAY) EVENING, February 10, at EIGHT 
O ClOCcK, 

THOMAS SINCLAIR, Esq., J. P., will preside. 

Admission—Reserved Seats, One Shilling; Body 
of Hall, 6d. 

UNDER THE PALMS; OR THE JEWISH FLOWER 
Freast.—Our readers will observe by advertisement 
that this beautiful new cantata, illustrating the 
Jewish Feast of Tabernacles after the Captivity, will 
be given by the choirof Sinclair Seamen's Church 
and Sabbath-school, in the Assembly Hall, on this 
(Friday) evening. Thomas Sinelair, Esq., J. P., 
will preside. As this is the first occasion on which 
this really beautiful service has been rendered in 
Belfast, we anticipate a large attendance. 

mee 
Hearing Theater Performances by Tele 
phone. 


Righi’s telephone was exhibited at Paris in 
1878. The members of the Physical Society, 
assembled in their hall and each one occupy- 
ing his usual seat heard sentences pronounced 
by one of their colleagues in another chamber, 
distant from the former. Mr. Righi later re- 
peated this experiment in the great hall] of the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. But he has 
since that jtime made improvements in his ap- 
paratus, and the other day gave, at Bologna, 
telphonic “hearings” of theatrical perform- 
ances. 

He placed two transmitters on the stage of 
the Grand Theater of that city, connecting 
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them by telegraph wires with receivers in a hall 


distant about a mile from the theater. These 
receivers were of two different kinds—small 
ones, six or eight in number, to be applied to 
the ear, and large ones, of which there were 
but two. These were hung from the ceiling, 
and they enabled the whole audience, oceupy- 
ing as several yards in diameter, simul- 
taneously to hear an opera. The faintest sounds 
were distinctly heard at the distance of five to 
six feet from the apparatus. The music of the 
full orchestra and the singing in the forte pas- 
sages were clearly heard at the distance of 
thirty feet from the receiver. 

The public will look with no little interest 
for further exhibitions of Righi’s system. That 
ingenius physicist is the first to enable an as- 
semblage of persons to hear sounds and sing- 
ing with the timbre unchanged.— The Electri- 
cian. 

——— +000 —__—_ 
Mr. Holt’s Challenge. 


To the Editor of the Visitor. 
I do not need to make a formal reply to Mr. 
Holt’s challenge in the columns of the Tureen, 
for the reason that I have already done so in 
N. E. and National Journal of Education, 
where the challenge originally appeared. It is 
needless to say that I cheerfully accepted his 
roposition to discuss the merits of the Tonic 
l-fa system in one of the public halls of Bus- 
ton. I stipulated in my reply that neither of 
us should ae the time with “ illustrations”’ 
by pupils or others. Mr. Holt has written an- 
other letter to the Journal insisting upon this 
privilege. I shall therefore accord it to him, 
although much preferring that the time should 
be wholly spent in discussing “the principles 
of teaching as applied to music.” 

A feature has been introduced in this pre- 
liminary correspondence which I deeply regret. 
Without my authority or knowledge the words 
“CHALLENGE ACCEPTED—PISTOLS AND COFFEE 
FOR TWO,” were printed in small capitals at the 
head of my letter of acceptance in the Journal. 
When it appeared I wrote at once to the editor 
stating that the words were not mine and did 
not in any way represent my feelings, and asked 
that this letter of explanatiou be printed. The 
current number of the paper does not contain 
my letter, but it has a letter from Mr. Holt 
which is largely based upon the “ pistols and 
coffee” idea. This is wholly o 7 to my 
every thought and sentiment. r ave not re- 
garded the discussion as a personal matter, 
but merely as a mutual explanation and setting 
forth of views with regard to educational meth- 
ods. T. F. Sewarp. 

Oranes, N. J., March 11, 1882. 


-o 
Music in Boston. 











It has been raining pianists in Boston. The 
population of the city now consists of pianists, 
orchestras, and conductors, with a very few 
other people who begin to find themselves 
rather inconveniently crowded. And now it is 
suggested that we may have several more mu- 
sicians by importing some orchestral perform- 
ers from Germany. The way this plan came 
about is as follows: 


MR. HENSCHEL’S ORCHESTRA 

has achieved considerable renown, and that 
conductor has attained a strong position in 

ublic affection. Not content with this ie has 
onged like Alexander the Great, for more 
worlds to conquer. Excelsior has been his 
motto, and the first step (according to ramor) 
was to get his salary raised. The next was to) 
cut down those of his musicians. These were 
not ultimate objects, but merely means to an 
end. The end is to attain a more efficient 
working orchestra—a permanent one. To do 
this Mr. Henschel requires the services of his 
men in a greater degree than ever before, but 
the salaries have not been augmented in a cor- 


each week, and to refrain from playing at balls, 
parties, parades, and even concerts (under 
other directors) during that time. 

This is good, as far as it goes, but it involves 
so much evil that its desirability may well be 
denied. It will lower the income of the musi- 
cians; it will embarrass all the other conduct- 
ors, who will find it difficult to obtain musi- 
cians, for their orchestras, and may even be 
forced to abandon the field; it will form a 


MUSICAL MONOPOLY 


headed by a man who, until this season, has 
never had an orchestra under his control. 
There has been a threat made that if the offer 
is rejected, an effort will be made to induce 
musicians from Germany to settle here. This 
would be the worst of all. To overstock the 
musical market simply to get a single series of 
good concerts is paying remarkably dear for 
the whistle. 

Spite of the autocratic nature of the proposi- 
tion, and the indignation, expressed by many 
of the musicians, I fear they will yield possibly 
even before this gets into print. 

That Mr. Henschel has a strong hold in 

ublic estimation can not be denied. At the 
ast concert of the 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


he was applauded with enthusiasm, and it was 
evident that behind the applause was an effort 
to thank him for the pleasure conveyed by the 
series. 

The last concert had its faults, but they 
were not enough to mar the enjoyment of the 
evening, The 9th Symphony (Beethoven) 
was the piece de resistance. Some aberrations 
of time occurred in the first movement, and 
especially in the Scherzo, where the horn pas- 
sages were lost. The chorai part was done 


“aS WELL AS COULD BE EXPECTED.” 


It is not good vocal music. It is as thoroughly 
unsingable as any large work ever written, and 
I, for one, would sooner have the last move- 
ment omitted, than to see the red faces of the 
struggling sopranos at “among the Star Pavil- 
ions” and watch the contortions of the basses 
at “Oh Embrace then.” Professor Paine di- 
rected the prelude to the Oedipus music at this 
concert. The more I hear it, the more I am 
convinced that it is the finest and noblest vocal 
work yet composed in America, as his adagio 
in the first symphony is the most perfect single 
movement yet composed here. 

T listened to this symphony at the concert 
of the 

PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


which has been giving some excellent pro- 
grams recently, and I found it to be through- 
out, a most satisfying work. The orchestra 
was directed by the composer, and I was glad 
to see that the musicians have become used to 
his quiet, undemonstrative beat and worked 
well, under him. 

Mrs. Humphrey Allen sang some pleasing 
German lieder, at this concert, with artistic 
shading, but lack of power and real emotion. 
At the sixth concert of this society, Professor 
Baermann played. This gentleman has be- 
come the most popular pianist here. He is 
certainly a great artist, probably the greatest 
in America at present, but to say that he is 
greater than Rubinstein, as some critics have 
done, is an excess of zeal, which must be dis- 
counted a trifle by the readers of their journals, 
or at least taken with several grains of salt. His 
style of performance is in the Joseffian school, 
but broader and manlier than that of the great 
engagement breaker. Joseffy has just 


BROKEN ANOTHER CONTRACT 


with Mr. A. P. Peck, by which he was to play 
twice in Boston. I have gotso sceptical about 
Joseffy that I never believe he will appear, 





ANIMATED BOAT-RACE; 


then I know he is there. Perhaps it was as 
well for him not to add to the number of piano 
concerts (or in which the piano has been the 
chief attraction) which Boston has recently 
had. Besides Baermann, there have been—|st 
Petersilea, who gave a really charming series 
of chamber concerts last month, and played 
with excellent taste and judgment; 2d. Perabo, 
who played a very little, but promises more 
anon; 34. Miss Marie Heimlicher, who is a new- 
ly arrived Swiss pianist, with a generally good 
technique, but atrifle too much of impetuosity, 
a rather imperfect legato, but an excellent 
staccato touch; 4th. The conservatory recitals 
which have been numerous. Mr. Tracy gave 
a concert at Wesleyan Hall, with his scholars 
recently, which was well attended; at the New 
England Conservatory, a recital was given by 
the piano students of the class of ‘83-4, under 
Mr. A. D. Turner, in which such works as 
Mendelssohn's Variations Serieuses, Schu- 
mann’s Carnaval-scenen, etc., were well given. 
Mr. Turner also gave a classical concert to- 
gether with the Beethoven Club at the Meio- 
naon, March 16th, which included several most 
interesting numbers. 

The New England Conservatory of Music 
will soon give its 1000th concert, a record 
which speaks of years of successful toil. There 
are at present about 900 students in attendance, 
making a total list of nearly 28,000 since the 
foundation. Its professors have been some- 
what scattered last month. Mr. Apthorp being 
called to Baltimore to lecture; Mr. Bendix to 
New York and Baltimore to give piano recitals ; 
Mr. Chadwick to New York to lead the Oedipus 
music; but they were absent only brief periods, 
and their classes were uninterrupted. Two very 
unique and important classes have recently 
been established in the Institution, one for 
piano tuning, and one for church organ tuning, 
repairing, etc. 

Speaking of Mr. Chadwick reminds me of 
the fact that his first symphony has recently 
been performed at 


THE HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


These too, have come to a close, but their short 
season has been full of good musical work, 
and Mr. Zerrahn has never done better than in 
this series, Many novelties have been pre- 
sented, but the most interesting to Americans 
must be the symphony of Mr. Chadwick. One 
can count the American symphonies upon ones 
thumbs, and the addition of one is important. 
It is a symmetrical, well written work, earnest, 
and in some parts of striking originality. The 
finest, or rather the most spontaneous move- 
ment is the Scherzo, which, opening with a 
rapid appropriate theme gives a strong con- 
trast by ending (without a return to the first 
part) with a tender, almost devotional ¢rio, 
which by a coda, is shaded down to a pianissi- 
mo, and vanishes in a pizzicato. 

The adagio, full of beauty in its chief theme, 
is also learned enough to satisfy the critical 
mind. Its contrapuntal work is strong, and its 
imitat ons and polyphonic passages in the free 
fantasie are very effective. The last move- 
mentis the most learned, and yet the most 
labored. It shows effort, and its development 
is too long. But the work is an important ad- 
dition to the native list, and when we think 
that Mr. Chadwick ig a very young man, and 
that Professor Paine, the leading American 
composer, in my eyes, had not achieved as 
much at his age, we find that there is a great 
hope and promise in the already prominent 


| composer. 


Just as I was about to close this letter, word 
comes that Mr. Henschel has decided todemand 
only three days time each week, of the musi- 
cians. If he keeps the salaries as in the origi- 
nal proposal, this will be some amelioration of 
the evil. Protevs, 








responding —— He wishes the musicians 
to give themselves wholly up to him, four days 


carolle as a sort of 


until I have heard him play the Schubert Bar- 


—— 
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Music in New York. 


The Oratorio Society made a grand success 
of their third concert for this season—the per- 
formance of Handel’s “Israel in Kgypt,” on 
the 24th and 25th of February. The hard 
work that this society conscientiously expended 
on this ee was noticeable in the ease and 
grace which chorus after chorus were sung. On 
the 25th (the evening concert), the “ Hailstone 
Chorus” was redemanded by the audience and 
the second rendering was not sung with less 
vigor than the first. The soloist were Miss 
Ida Hubbell (soprano), Miss Antoine Henne 
(alto), Messrs. Toedt (tenor), Winch and Rem- 
mertz (bass). The two latter were recalled for 
their duett, ‘‘ The Lord is a Man of War.” 

The Oratorio Society is now preparing to 
sing ‘‘La Damnation de Faust,” in Philadel- 
phia on the 3lst of March, afternoon and eve- 
ning. At their next regular concert a compo- 
sition by the conductor, Leopold Damrosch, 
will be given for the first time, and something 
by Bach. 

Miss Maud Morgan and her father, George 
Wm. Morgan, have begun their third series of 
harp and organ recitals at Chickering Hall. 
At the first matinee Mrs. Emma Dexter sang. 

The Symphony Society gave its fifth con- 
cert the first week in March at Steinway Hall. 
Miss Lena Little, contralto, was the soloist 
and sang two songs by Schumann—“ Ich grolle 
nicht,” and “QO, ring upon my finger, 7 and 
an aria from Handel's ‘Partenope.” Carl 
Goldmark’s ‘‘ Sakuntala,” overture, Beethoven, 
symphony Eroica, and the finale to Wagner's 
“Tristan and Isolde,” were on the program. 

At the next concert of this society Hector 
Berlioz’s ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet” will be given. 

The Chorus Society (conducted by Theodore 
Thomas), will give its second concert this 
month, and then continue its rehearsals for 
the Music Festival. Nothing more than | 
wrote last month has been announced for this 
festival. 

Master Michael Banner, who made a brill- 
iant entree as a violinist last month at the 
symphony concert, will give a concert on the 
18th. 

Mr. S. N. Penfield gives the last of his or- 
gan recitals this week at St. George's Church. 

Mr. George Magrath will give two piano re- 
citals on the 16th and 23d of this month. 

The Philharmonic Club’s concert on the 8th 
was not as interesting as some former ones. 
Mrs. Agnes Morgan was the soloist. 

The Press Club announce a grand operatic 
concert at the Academy of Music in aid of its 
building fund. Signor Arditi will conduct his 
orchestra; Miss Henrietta Markstein will play 
some piano solos; Signor Galassi and other 
members of the opera troupe will sing. 

The fourth act of “Rigoletto” and other fea- 
tures are announced. 

The Symphony Society, with Master Michael 
Banner gave a concert in aid of the charities 
of the society for ethical culture. 

Marcu 13th. K, 
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Music in Minneapolis. 


The Minneapolis musical season for 1881-82 
was brilliantly inaugurated upon the 18th of 
November by the farewell concert of Miss 
Clara Louise Kellogg, the entertainment being 
advertised as “the one great musical event of 
the season.” It has, howe ever, been followed 
by so many attractions of first and second 
magnitude that it becomes difficult to accord 
it the honor of being the queen star in our mu- 
sical heavens. Whether the mild and lovely 
winter has attracted the singing birds here to 
an unusual degree, or whether their presence 
is due to the keenness of managers, who recog- 
nize in the marvelous growth of our twin cities 
a, fair field for their speculations, we will not 
pretend to say. We are content to listen to 
the singing. 2 





Our Academy of Music was filled to its ut- 
most capacity, with a fashionable and enthusi- 
astic audience, to greet Miss Kellogg, who 
sang in her most charming manner, displaying 
more than her usual warmth, her ballad ‘‘ Good- 
bye” being especially tender. 

The first week in December “The Boston 
Ideals” gave us a short operatic season, open- 
ing with “ Fatinitza,”’ with Miss Adelaide Phil- 
lips, Miss Marie Stone, Messrs. Whitney, Fes- 
senden, and Barnabee in the leading roles. 
They played to excellent houses. Hardly had 
the last ripple in their Idealistic wake subsided 
when Emma Abbott and troupe stirred our 
musical waters once more. Our own presence 
being prevented by illness, we have been as- 
sured by others that the little lady met witha 
very cordial greeting. Sullivan's “ Patience’ 
was one of the leading attractions offered by 
the company. 

Mahn’'s Comic Opera Troupe, Holman’s Eng- 
lish Opera Company, and recently “ The Hess 
Combination” have each in their turn given 
us short seasons of light opera. 

On February 15th the Carreno-Donaldi Con- 
cert Company presented one of their exceed- 
ingly fine programs to a large and appreciative 
audience. 

The latest attraction, over which our city 
went musically wild, and which thoroughly 
tested again the capacity of our “ Academy of 
Music,” was the second concert given this 
season by our ‘ Mendelssohn Club,” a male 
chorus of about thirty voices. This entertain- 
ment took place in St. Paul on the evening of 
the 2lst of February being repeated the 
following evening in Minneapolis, upon which 
occasions they were assisted by Joseffy, the 
great pianist, and Madame Bellini, vocalist. 
This society although quite youthful, has made 
such a brilliant record that we can not accredit 
the wonderful success of these entertainments 
wholly to the valuable attractions secured in 
their gifted assistants. Naturally the most of 
the honor due to the society falls upon their 
very able conductor, Mr. David Blakely, the 
originator and leading spirit of the organiza- 
tion. We had hoped to have given a careful 
criticism of this entertainment, and held this 
article over for that purpose, but for some 
reason (which we confess we can hardly under- 
stand yet) when we presented ourselves at the 
box-office in advance of the hour advertised 
for the sale of seats, we found to our chagrin 
that the house had been literally “taken’”’ by 
the owners of associate membership tickets, to 
whom had been given the preference. Joy to 
the society but dismay to him who was not the 
fortunate possessor of that ‘‘open sesame.” 
We are assured, however, by excellent critics 
that the singing of this society will bear com- 
parison with that of any in this country, not 
excepting those of the “Hab.” We hope to 
be more fortunate at their next entertainment 
which occurs soon and for which occasion the 
entire Litta Company has been secured. 

More concerning our resident musicians in 
our next C. H. 8. 

——_—_—_— <> ee = -——__—__-- 


Chicago Musical Festival Association. 


an 


For many years the feasibility of having a 
Musical Festival in Chicago, similar to those 


held in New York and Cincinnati, has been 
discussed by our leading musicians and promi- 
nent citizens, but not until the past year was 
any devided action taken with a view to the 
speedy formation of definite plans, and the 
combining in one harmonious whole, the many 
elements necessary to make an affair of such 
magnitude successful; and, therefore, it gives 
us no little pleasure to announce that the first 
biennial Festival of the Chicago Musical Fes- 
tival Association will take place’ in the Expo- 
sition Building, May 23d, 24th, 25th, and 26th, 
1882. 

The officers of the association are N. K. 
Fairbank, President; Theodore Thomas, Mu- 


- 





sical Director; Geo. Sturges, Treasurer; Wm. 
L. Tomlins, Chorus Master; C. D. Hamill, 
Chairman Music Committee; Philo A. Otis, 
Secretary. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas has been engaged as 
Musical Director, and will personally conduct 
many of the mass rehearsals. 

The chorus, which now numbers one thou- 
sand voices, has been enthusiastically at work 
since last October, under the leadership of Mr. 
W. L. Tomlins, and the following great choral 
works will be given: Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 
phony, Berlioz’s Fall of Troy, Schumann’s 
Mass, op. 147, Bach’s Cantanta (Festo Ascen- 
sionis Christi), Wagner's Lohengrin, Handel’s 
Messiah and Jubilate. 

The great German prima donna Frau Ma- 
terna, Mrs. E. Aline Osgood, Miss Annie 
Louise Cary, Miss Emily Winant, Mr. William 
Candidus, Mr. Theo. J. Toedt, Mr. Myron W. 
Whitney, Mr. Franz Remmertz, and Mr. Geo. 
Henschel have been engaged as the leading 


soloists. 
Ses 


New Books and Magazines. 


The management of the North American 
Review, has been severely criticised of late for 
admitting articles of an irreligious nature into 
the columns of the paper; but this can be said 
to its credit that it is its evident purpose to pro- 
cure the best available talent to reply to such 
articles and to give the other side of the ques- 
tion. Asa result, we have the masterly essay 
on The Christian Religion, in a late number, 
and in the current number an able paper on 
Mormonism and the present Utah crisis, by 
Gov. Murray. The Review is doing the coun- 
try a great service, for which it should receive 
the thanks of all fair-minded men. The April 
number is full of interesting and valuable 
papers by able and distinguished writers. 

We take pleasure in again calling attention 
to the Art Interchange, a most beautiful and 
useful work. The April number is one of 
special interest, and treats at length of “The 
Fan and Fan Painting.” One of the mana- 
gers of the Society of Decorative Art, who is 
thoroughly versed in the history and art of fan- 
making, will describe those in the present Loan 
Exhibition of Fans, now being held at the 
rooms of the society which wishes to encourage 
this art as an excellent field for artista. 

By special permission, an artistically drawn 
double page illustration has been made of the 
De Beaumont fan, lent by Mrs. J. J. Astor. 
The accompanying text tells amateurs techni- 
cally how to paint fans, shows the practical 
value of the art as a vocation, and the demand 
that exists for American hand-painted fans, 
together with the prices that amateur or studio 
artists obtain for such work. 

Mrs. Mayburn’ s Twins, by John Habberton, 
author of ‘Helen’s Babies,” is in press, and 
will be published in a few days by T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia. It is a charm- 
ing bit of work, filled to the brim with fun, 
frolic, and reality, and the author will have the 
thanks of every one that reads it, for there is 
in it a sweet undercurrent of pathos that lends 
a special charm to the whole story, from first 
to last. All who like to read about children, 
their mothers and the home circle, should get 
and read this truly absorbing and fascinating 
story. Itis a gem of the first water in a set- 
ting that adds vastly to its attractiveness. 
Mothers and fathers especially will find it a 
treat of the rarest kind, for it is a worthy com- 
panion to the renowned “ Helen's Babies,” by 
the same author. 

The Mysteries of the Court of Louis Napo- 
leon, by Emile Zola, just published by T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, "Philadel hia, is a strong 
and realistic novel, written in the style that has 
made Zola famous the world over. It has ab- 
sorbing interest, for in it he lays bare in thrill- 
ing language the inner life, intrigues, vices and 
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corruptions of the Court of Louis Renter, | 
and those who formed it. The corruptions of 
the time are pictured with no uncertain hand, 
and pen-and-ink portraits of well-known public 
men of the period are given in nal ose 
Under transparent disguises can be readily re- 
cognized those who were at once the chief 
upholdgrs and destroyers of the tast Napoleonic 


empire. 
We have received from G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


of, but there’s the making of music in it, And 


people are always missing that part of the life 
of melody, always talking of perseverance, and 
courage, and fortitude; but patience is the 
finest and worthiest part of fortitude, and the 
rarest too.— Ruskin. 


The Congregationalist queries: Did the 


t certainly looks so, for how could he have 
| described it so literally ifhe had not? “ And 


through Peter G. Thompson, 179 Vine street,| he shall snatch on the right hand and be 


a neat little work, entitled “ The Art of Voice 
Production, ‘with special reference to the 
methods of correct breathing.” It is by A. A. 


ment.” It was received too late to enable us 
to give the careful review which the work and 
the subject demands. We shall do this later. 
In the meantime we ean say that the subject 
specially treated of in this book, is one of great 
importance. Its merits have neither been suffi- 
ciently considered nor understood. Many good 
voices have been ruined, and ordinary ones 
kept from improvements which might have 


been made, because the importance of breath- | 


ing has been so overlooked. The little deli- 
cate organs of the throat have been made to 
do work unfitted for them and unnecessary for 
them to do, because of the ignorance of vocal 
teachers (?). on) this important subject. We 
welcome any and all attempts to throw light 
upon this matter. All voice teachers should 
add “ Voice Production” to their list of works 
on teaching. 


>07R: MUSICAL: HOPPER.4< 


A man’s character is like a fence, it can not 
be strengthened by whitewash. 

“ Fruit Jars,” he said, as he looked at a sign, 
and then continued; ‘yes, it does, unless it is 
real ripe.” 

_“ Always pay as you go,” said an old man to 
his nephew. - ‘‘ But enele, suppose I have 
nothing to pay with?” “Then don’t go.” 

Lying is like trying to hide in a fog; if you 
move about you are in danger of bumping 
your head against the truth; as soon as the 
fog blows away you are gone anyhow. 

A device for the use of piano and organ 
players has been invented, by which the pages 
of music are turned by simply striking an ex- 
tra key arranged upon or adjoining the key 
board. 

Dr. Duryea is credited with the remark that 








ing for it.” 
A-wran-asked for admission to a show for 
half peice, as he had but one eye. 


long to see the show as it would any body else, 
and charged him double. 


When you fail to succeed in any of the or- | 


dinary pursuits of life, set‘up for a philoso- 
pher. Then you will succeed. That is a 
business in which the more you don't succeed, 


the more you do succeed. 


No maa.who has never written a book can | 


comprehend the awfal joy which fills the soul | 


of the author as he discovers the offspring of | 
his brain sandwiched in among a number of | 
other discarded volumes, and marked “ Your | 
choice for ten cents.” 

It is said that a respectable tradesman of 
the name of “G. Sharp” was astonished one 
morning to find that some one had added to 
his nate the words, “is A flat,” which, how- | 
ever correct in a masical sense, was certainly | 
far from eomplimentary to the worthy trades- | 
man, 


There’s no music in a “rest” that I know| 





‘a multitude of connoisseurs are running | 
round to the different churches in Boston on | 
Sundays to hear the crack music without pay- 


But the 
manager told him it would take him twice as | 


| hungry; and he shall eat on the left hand, and 


shall not be satisfied.” 


talent, with plenty of hard work before you, 


than if you think yourself a man of genius, | 


| and spend too much time in watching your hair 
, grow long, that you may convince people that 
| you are not like other folk. 


| quoted as follows: ordinary applause, five 
| francs; loud applause. fifteen francs; encores, 
twenty-five franes; grinning, five francs; laugh- 
ing heartily, ten francs; ejaculations of “ Ah! 
but that is droll!” “Ah! but that is very in- 
| teresting!’ and the like, fifteen franes, ete 
Of a truth, art and commerce go hand in 
hand. 


gow 2He as 
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in this list. ] 


: Vv ICAL. 
THE DAISY, (FIOR DI MARGHERITA). 


| A new Translation. By M. R. Jay. Musie by Ar 
diti. Price.. 40 cts. 
Madame Gerster, and other distinguished singers, 
| have made this song so well-known that it is quite 
unnecessary for us to dwell upon it. This edition 
| has new words and a fine portrait of Miss Emma 
| Heckle, the favorite singer. 


Song for Soprano. Music by W. Williams. Pr. 50 cts. 
| A fine concert or parlor song of the “Supposing”’ 
| kind. Itis not difficult, and can be made very ef- 
| fective. It tells an amusing story in a very pleasing 
way. 
| Words by Mrs. John L. Mitchell. 
| Thiele. Comical picture title page 
| Price....... 

“There's no place like home,"’ 
poles. 
and will entertain and amuse whenever sung. 


PRETTY LIPS. 
Comic Song. By Arthur Lloyd. 
page. Price 
A schottische melody, easy and pleasing, and all 
very funny. 


THE DEAR OLD FOLKS AT HOME. 


Song and Chorus. Words and Music by Gussie L. 
Davis. Price... . 5 
One of the songs in the popular style that will 
always be more or less in demand, dealing as it 
does with simple home scenes and childhood re- 


mem brances. 

Song and Chorus. By Frank Howard. Price. 30 cts. 
A humorous satire on the “ lady-killer,” to whom 

of late has been given the above expressive, if not 

elegant appellation. Frank Howard's melodies are 

all good. 


in colors. 
10 cts. 


Illustrated title 


30 cts. 





frye Isaiah ever eat at a railroad station? 7 
| 


The rates charged by Parisian claqueurs are 


even for little tad- | 
This is a humorous song of the first class, | 


or teaching. 


| By Frank Alcoke. 
35 cts. | 


PICTURES IN THE FIRE. 
By Fred. L. Morey. op. 16, Picture title. Pr. 
A meritorious composition in the style of the 
Irish ballad, showing, at its conclusion, the danger 
| of building castles in the air, or rather, in the fire. 
A little more difficult than any of the above, except- 
ing “‘ The Daisy.”’ 


HE ROSE; OR, DUST AND ASHES. 
Jubilee Song. Arranged by J. R. Murray. Pr. 30 cts. 
Another of Murray’s popular arrangements of 
the peculiar music of the colored people. This is 
|} somewhat longer than its predecessors, and is ar- 
| ranged throughout for four voices, with solos, duets 
; and choruses. 


0 eta. 


, 


You are more sure of success in the end if | 
ci bl P a8 . 
Patton, author of “The Voice as an Instru-| you regard yourself as a man of ordinary | 





SACRED MUSIC. 
JUST AS | AM. 


Duet. Arranged from music by Mendelssohn, by 
Professor W. F. Sherwin. Price 20 cts. 
This is the fifth number of “ Beautiful Melodies 
of Popular Composers, arranged and adapted to 
favorite hymns for Choir use.'’- Prefessor Sherwin 
is without a peer in work of this kind, and he is 
doing the musical public a great favor in bringing 
into more useful forms the good hymns and beau 
tiful music of standard writers. 


LET GOD ARISE. 


Anthem. By David Davis. Price. 50 cts. 
This is a yery effective composition, set to the 
forty-eighth Psalm. and has both English and Welsh 
words, it being written for the Welsh Choral Society 
of Cincinnati. The music is spirited and meloaf- 
ous, and is well adapted to express the sentiments 
of the sublime poetry to which it is set. It is of 
medium difficulty, and a grand thing for chorus 
choirs er choral societies. Issued in octavo form. 


FESTIVAL TANTUM ERGO. 


For Quartet or Chorus Choirs. By Rev, F. X, 
Weninger. Price. 0 cts, 
A short but spirited composition with Latin 


words, designed more especially for festival occa 
sions. It is not difficult. 


FOR PIANO. 


| [Only the best and most successful.are noticed 


KATHLEEN AT HOME. 

With brilliant variations 
Picture title. Price. 

4 charming little morceau for the piano-forte, 
containing a beautiful melody and variations as 
brilliantas the “‘ Maiden’s Prayer,’’ with much more 
musical merit. lt is of the third degree of diffi- 


culty. 
By Frederic Kroell. With beautiful tinted picture 
and brilliant title page. Price 40 ets. 
A stirring march forthe piano. While it can be 
effectively performed by players of ordinary ability 
it will also be appreciated and admired by the 
more advanced. It is excellent in every respect, 
and we can cordially recommend it. 


THE WINDS WALTZ. 
Bowman. Price.. 
little waltz of the 


A Fantasie. 


By Sidney 
Ryan 


SO cts. 


By Lizzie H 
A pretty 


~ cts 


second and third 


| grades, quite unpretentious but all the more accept 
Music by H. H. | 


able on that account, good for teaching purposes in 
the above grades. 


WHEN YOU AND | WERE YOUNG. 


A favorite air with brilliant variations. By J. W. 
Bischoff. Picture title. Price 75 ets. 
Butterfield’s famous song has received addi 


| tional honor and beauty in the above transcription 


and variations. The piece is of moderate difiiculty 
but worth all the study and practice required to 
perform it well. Good for concerts, parlor playing 


Price 30 cts. 

Another little waltz of the easier grade, written 
by a teacher for his own use, and will be found 
useful us an elementary study in thirds, grace notes, 
and octaves. 


IMPROMPTU. By Franz Schubert. Op. 30, No. 4 
Price 60 cts 
IDYLLE. By Franz Bendel. Op.71, No.3. 40 ets. 


Two compositions of a classic nature, somewhat 
difficult but of undoubted merit. A valuable addi- 
tion to our catalogue, and to the portfolio of the 


| student pianist, 
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Words by MA RGARET J. PRESTON. W. A. BRIGGS. Op. 134. 
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would be read-y _ Lord, 
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None of the work thou gav- est me 
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I would be read-y, Lord, With lamp well trimmed and clear, 
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As-sured that thus I wait thee 














may be called to 
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morn-ing watch I 
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would be working, Lord, Each day, each hour for thee, 
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Gavotte-Stephanie. 






A. CZIBULKA., Op. 312. 
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Arr. from WALDTEUFEL, by J. R. M. 














Violin or Flute. 
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BEAUTIES OF 
Sacred Song 


This splendid new collection of the best Sacred 
Songs of the day, will be a most valuable addition 
to our libraries, and is full of gems. 

Among the authors we notice the names of Gou- 
nod, Sullivan, Marszials, Abt, Thomas, Smart, and 
Pinsuti, and there-are more than 30 others of good 
repute. Gounod'’s “Green Hill far away,’’ Faure’s 
Palm Branches,” and Abt's “Above the Stars.” 
indicate the high character of the compositions, 
which are 58 in number. 


Price $2.00 Boards; $2.50 Cloth. 

This inspiring title belongs to a new SONG BOOK 
forSUNDAY SCHOOLS, justont. Itis by ABbey & 
Munger. who made a decided success in their last 
book, “ Wurre Roses,” and who, in this new compil- 
ation, furnish a number of the sweetest melodies 
ever placed in a collection of the kind. 160 pages, 
and about as many songs, many of them adapted to 


the Prayer Meeting, as well as to the Sunday School. 
Price 35 ets, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


THE NORWAY 


MUSIC ALBUM. 


By FORESTIER and ANDERSON, 


A collection of wierd, strange, and re atepngny 
captivating Songs and Melodies from the land of Ole 
Bull; just the music that inspired his imagination. 
Norse and English words. A musical novelty that 
will delight lovers of what is wild, rich, and ro- 
mantic in legend and song. Price $2.50. 





GARFIELD's FUNERAL MarcH. Fine portrait. 40 cts. 


ROBERT FRANZ’ ALBUM OF SONG. 


Old and new. Approved by the master himself. 
A book in which every note isagem. German and 
English words, A hundred exquisite songs. $2.00 
boards; $2.50 cloth. 


HERALD OF Praise. Forchoirs and conventions. $1. 


75 cts.) By 
THE IDEAL, !) 5“iu: 
son. Is the best Singing School book of the distin- 
guished author. Admirable collection of inter- 
esting, wide-awake, effective music, combined ina 
practical and thorough course, Ideal success in an 
ideal singing class will result from using the book. 


Sone Betis, Forcommon schools, Emerson. 50 cts. 


=] 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 
ANTEEX BARP, ($1.25). W. O. Perkins, 
EXERSON'S BOOK OF ANTHEXS, 
AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK. 2.iey ana’ abbey: 
Gey GLEANER. ($1.00), J. M. Chadwick. 
PERKINS’ ANTHEM BOOK. 1:0. 


At this season, choirs are much in need of new An- 
thems. Inthe above five books will be found all that 
possibly can be needed, and of the very best quality. 

Excellent Anthems and easy Choruses will also be 
found in Emerson's new HERALD OF PRAISE ($1.00): 
in J. P. Cobb’s FestrvaL Cuorvs Book ($1.25); in 
Zerrahn’'s INDEX ($1.00); in Tourjee’s CHoRUSs CHOIR 
$1 50); in Perkins’ TeMPLe ($1.00); and in Emerson’s 
Volck oF Worsutp ($1.00). 


MALE VOICE CHOIR! 


Price—(JUST OUT. .)—50 ets. 

A new book of Sacred or ‘‘ Gospel Songs’’ for male 
voices, by L. O. EMERSON. It is a very compre- 
hensive, finely edited and arranged book, with 91 
good pieces, and 112 large pages. The music is of 
fear Se in no way difficult—a very satisfying 
OOK. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 





Wew Chorus Book! 


THe 


"CHORUS CASTLE,” 


By. Geo. FF. Root. 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, 
AND CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


It contains a large variety of strong, bright and 
grand choruses, secular and sacred, and elegant 
glees and part songs, humorous and sentimental. 

M@-EVERY PIECE TESTED. “By 

** Chorus Castle” is filled with music for practice 
and public performance; there is no space devoted 
to elementary work. In conjunction with “The 
Palace of Song,’ the “Chorus Castle” affords a 
glorious outfit for every teacher and conductor in 
the coming musical campaign . 

@@- Examine ‘ Chorus Castle;’’ if you have not 
already seen “ Palace of Song’’ examine that also 

Price of each by mall 75 cents; $7.50 a dozen by 
express. Specimen of either book sent postpaid on 
receipt of 75 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


TRUE PIANO TUNER, 


CONTAINING CONCISE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 


Tuning and Regulating Pianos, 
TOGETHER WITH CHAPTERS ON 


THEORY OF SOUND, ORGAN TUNING, DEFECTIVE 
PIANOS AND THEIR REMEDIES, 


VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF TUNING, 


This useful little book will be welcomed by all In- 
telligent amateurs who wish to know more about 
the construction and care of their instruments. To 
teachers and others away from the cities, and where 
good tuners are not easy to be had, *‘ THE TRUE 
TUNER ” is specially valuable. 


PRICE, 36 CENTS. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE ORIGINAL 
s.P.F. 


Irish Jews Harps 


Can be obtained at all first- 

class Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the original maker, 
THOS. P. PASCALL, 

408 West 36th &St., N. ¥. 


GOSPEL HYMNS. GOMPLETE. 


1, 2, Sand 4. 


Containing G. H. Combined, (1, 2 and 3, 
without duplicates,) and the New Book just 
issued, G@. MH. Ne. 4. The largest collection of 
wfavorite devotional Songs extant. Without a rival 
for Gospel Meetings and Prayer Meetings. 


Music Edition, in Boards, 
Word “ “ “ 


$90 per 100. 
$25 per 100. 


Add 10 cents on Music, and 2 cents on Word Edition, 
if ordered by Mail. 


@@™ Specimen Pages and Catalogues with full list 
of Publications sent free on request. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 





Cincinnati, 0. 


MUSIC BOOKS 
WORTH HAVING, 


We call the attention of all lovers of music to the 
following choice collection of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music, many of which have reached enormous 
sales. They are by far the best collections of wusic, 
in bound volumes, published in this country. De- 
scriptive catalogue, with list of contents of each 
volume, sent on application. 


GOLDEN LIBRARY SERIES. 


PIANO MUSIC, 


Golden Chord, 
| Golden Circle. 


Immense ly 


Golden Hours, 


The Latest Collection of Piano Musi 


| Piano Treasures, 


For more advanced players, 


| Golden Leaves and Blossoms, 


| Easy pieces for Piano or Reed Organ, by C. KINKLE, 


| VOCAL MUSIC. 
‘Song Diamonds, 


A fine Collection of Popular Sor 


Song Treasures, 


Cohtains many Gems by the Best Writers. 


Ideal Gems of English Song, 


The Latest and Best Collection. 


iver 60,000 have been sold. 


Popular Piano Pieces, 





igs. 


Each of the above volumes contain 224 pages, 
sheet music size, from 100 te 200 pieces Price £2.00 
bound in boards, $2.50 in cloth, $5.00 in cloth and 
full gilt, with gilt edges, an elegant gift edition 


DOLLAR LIBRARY SERIES. 
Fireside Favorites, 


Beautiful and Popular Songs with Choruses 


Pianists Pastime, 


New and Choice Piano-Forte Music 


Pearls of Song. 


New and Standard Ballads 


Queen of ) the Waltz, 


srilliant, New, and Popular Waltzes. 


Musical Evenings. 


New and Popular Music for Violin and Piano 


Fresh Garlands, 


| Kasy Music for Piano-Forte or Parlor Organ. 


The Quartette Club, 


Popular Secular Quartets for Mixed Voices, 


|Opera at Home. ° 


Brilliant Potpourris on Favorite Operas. 


Two Musical Friends. 


Piano Duets for Two Performers, 


Echoes from England, 


The Latest English Songs. 


Reed Organ Companion. 


New Music for Parlor Organ. 





Each of the above volumes contain from 890 to 100 
ymages, sheet music size Price $1.00 bound in boards 
ps) in flexible cloth, red edges. 


Mailed on receipt of price. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 





CLEVELAND, 0., and CHICAGO, ILLS, 
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The Prince of Song, 


A COLLECTION OF SACRED AND SECULAR 
MUSIC FOR 


ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED 
Singing Classes, 
Choirs, 
Institutes, ana 
Conventions. 


BY 


©. C. CASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. | 


PRICE PER COPY, 
DOZEN, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


PER BY EXPRESS, $7. 50. 


JUST ouT! 


The Musical Quiver. 


The most complete collection of sacred ant 
cular music for singing classes, choirs, fhistitutes, | 
and conventions, 

By L. 8. LEASON and W, A, LAFFERTY. 

The authors of this work have been engaged for | 
years in conducting institutes and conventions. 
Having used all of the standard works, they have 
carefully noted their defects, and now offer the | 
public the most perfect work of the kind ever | 
published a 

reachers should examine this book before making 
a selection. 

Price per dozen by express 

Price per copy, mailed free 

A single specimen copy 
teachers, on receipt of 





7 0 | 
75 


mailed to 


50 
Address all orders to 
C. M. RICE, Publisher, 
SHARON, PA. 
| 


Monthly Price, 6d.; Subseription, 7s. a year, or 3s. 


6d. half year. 


Tht OnGHESTAN 


AND THE CHOIR. 


Edited by W. A. 

















BARRETT, Mus. B. Oxon, | 
A Monthly Review—Musical, Dramatic, and Lite- | 
rary—Published on the Ist of every month. 

——— | 

HE ORCHESTRA which has beenrestab- | 

lished nearly twenty years has during | 

that time been held in high esteem for its } 

thoroughly independent tone, its just and un- 

biased criticist®, and ite aim to promote the | 

objects of all who are interested in the de- 
velopment of High Class Music. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ek a & 
Five Lines (of Ten Words) or less - «- 0 8 é 
Each Line after - - -0 0 6] 
5s, 6d. per Ine hinc ‘olumn. 


REPEATS—Four Insertions charged as Three if Pre- | 
paid in one amount. 
2@- Payments for Advertisements or Subscrip- 
tions should be made either by Check, P. O. Order, | 


or Greenbacks. 
WILLIAM REEVES, 
185 Fleet Street, London, 
Office of ‘‘ Reeves’ Musical Directory.” 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., | 
Cincinnati, 0. 


; and their works. 
| sketches of 


| Price, 





“It takes the Lead!” 


NEART AND VOICE. 





EDITED BY 


W. F. SHERWIN. 


Dr. Geo. F. Reot and J, R, Murray, 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS, 


Has at once advanced to the front 
rank as 


“JUST WHAT WAS. WANTED” 


IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 





| Choice Hymns. 


Attractive Music. 
Unusual Variety. 


SPIRITED WITHOUT SILLINESS, 
DIGNIFIED WITHOUT DULLNESS, 
It has no Superior! 


HEART AND VOICE has 192 large pages, printed 
in clear type on toned paper, in handsome and dura 





| ble binding. 


Price 35 cents by Mail; $3.60 per dozen 
by Express; $30 per hundred by eco a 

A Single Specimen Copy mailed on receipt of 25 
cents. SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 


Cincinnati, 0. 


“THE GREAT TONE-POETS.” 


BEING SHORT MEMOIRS OF THE 
GREATER COMPOSERS. 
By F.. Crowest. 


A valuable, convenient, and beautiful work for 
musical readers: a perfect eompendium of infor 
mation concerning the most eminent musicians 
The volume contains inspiring 
the following composers and their 


works: 


RACH, HANDEL, GLUCK, HAYDN, MO- 
ZART, BELTHOVEN, WEBER, ROS. 
SINT, SCHUBERT, MENDELS.- 
SOHN and SCHUMANN. 


Nothing could be of greater service to the musi- 
cal student than this elegant work. 


Bound in cloth, $1.50. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


wa 


Org? 


ONGREGATION. 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Contains nearly 700 standard Hymns, together with 
Responsive Services, Gospel Songs, and appropriate 
pieces for special occasions, The most ELEGANT 
Hyun, TUNE AND CuurcHw Music Book published, 
elegantly bound in cloth, $2.00 by mail. A 
single copy for examination sent post paid on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 





NEW ANTHEM BOOK. 


NOW READY. 


Church Anthems 
By ¢, 6, GASE and C. €, WILLIAMS, 


Particular care has been taken to pro-~ 
vide a large number of easy Anthems 
for opening and closing services. Choirs 
who study difficult music will also find 
a large variety of music adapted to their 
tastes. 


CHURCH ANTHEMS 


is a valuable collection of church 
music for all choirs and lovers of 
sacred song. 192 pages, extra large 
size; $7.50 pe r dozen by express; 
single copy by mail 75 cts 


estate CHUROH e co., be suena 


THE TRUE METHOD OF SINGING! 


F. W)ROOT’S 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


AT ONCE 


SIMPLE, COMPRERENSISLE, AND COMPLETE, 


‘| Voice Development, Execution, and the 
Art of Singing. 


*,* Not a physiological treatise; no startling 
theories; ; not a history of new registers; noth- 
strange or mysterious ; ta 


COMMON SENSE SINGING SCHOOL, 


Upon the principle that almost all persons are ca- 
pable of learning to sing acceptably. The great 
success of F. W. Root’s SCHOOL OF SINGING is alone 
evidence of its merits. The best vocal teachers 
have indorsed it and use it with their pupils. 168 
large pages, firmly bound. Price $3.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 








THe 


Musical Curriculum, 


PIANO-PLAYING, SINGING, AND BARMONT, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


CURRIGTLOK] sores" [OURRICULOR 


first appeared, it 
was IN ADVANCE of the popular notion concerning 
musical instruction; with progressive teachers it has 
been the standard from the start. NOW it is acknowl- 
edged, both in America and Europe, as the BEST and 
MOST POPULAR PIANO METHOD IN EXISTENCE. 

in Statements | ! 


PROGRESSIVE & ss 


I. The idea that young pupils can not Pp 
the study of Harmony in connection with Piano- 
laying is clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM, 
I. That every one who can speak can sing, is de- 
monstrated by the CURRICULUM. III. T Lat oe 
study and practice of the Piano can be made 
pleasure, not a task, isshown by the CURRICULUM. 


(@- Priceof the MUSICAL CURRICULUM, $3.00.“ 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


The Elements are ia Character! 
The Exercises are 


Tho Pieces are 





